THE POPE’S LATEST APPEAL FOR 
PEACE 


N our last number we made a reference to the Pope's 

letter to his Cardinal Vicar, dated March 4th, and pub- 

lished in the English papers a week or so later. But this 
is a matter which ought not to be quickly pushed out of the 
memory, even at this time when things of importance are 
continually pressing in and seeking to draw off attention to 
themselves. We return, therefore, again to a subject which 
for us Catholics means so much. 

Four points stand out in this fresh Appeal for Peace, of 
which the first is the pathetic exhortation to all the belliger- 
ents to close their ears for a while to the instigations of 
passion, and reflect on the significance of the big broad fact 
which the present war has set before us. The Holy Father 
calls it the “ suicide of civilized Europe.” It is an arresting © 
phrase which truthfully and piercingly describes the reality 
of itall. The nations of Europe have been for many centuries 
the leaders of the movement for civilizing the human race: 
of that movement which, whether we regard it under its reli- 
gious and moral, its intellectual, or its social aspects, owes 
its origin and healthy development so largely to the stimulus 
of the Christian Church. If eventually this civilization spread 
into other continents where too it has struck deep roots, and 
where by now it has attained to a high degree of progress, 
all these new lands will own that it was from Europe that the 
seed came to them, and it is with Europe that its outgrowth 
connects them. And now this civilization is in the utmost 
peril, not because of any intrinsic enfeeblement, but because 
the constituent nationalities of the European Continent, in- 
stead of working together as in the past for their mutual 
benefit, and cementing those bonds of brotherhood in whose 
firmness lies the best pledge of enduring progress, have for 
nearly two years been striving to destroy one another’s lives 
and possessions on the most appalling scale. It is indeed 
an act of suicide on the part of this vast community of nations 
placed by the circumstances of their long history at the head 
of European civilization, and it does indeed deserve to be 
seriously considered from this point of view by every rational 
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and particularly by every Christian mind. It is as if the 
spring was cut off from the opening year, said an ancient 
orator, as he lamented over his young fellow-countrymen, 
the Athenians slain at Marathon; and the simile is far more 
appropriate and far more poignant now, when so many young 
people have been slain in the numerous battle-fields, and so 
many once happy families are mourning the loss of sons in 
the promise of whose opening manhood their hopes of the 
future for themselves and their country had been fondly set. 

And is it to continue to the bitter end, pleadingly asks the 
Holy Father, to whom the sad spectacle is all the sadder be- 
cause the victims are his own spiritual children called—Ger- 
mans, Russians, French, English, Italians, Belgians, Servians 
all of them,—to be members of that one Christian Church of 
which he is the common father? The soldiers themselves, 
together with the families from whose midst they are taken, 
all hate the war, all long for the day when the blessed word 
peace will at last be spoken, and they can betake themselves 
once more to their homes, and to the works of peace which 
best become them. Cannot their rulers then use their en- 
deavours to find a solution by some happier method than the 
issue of battles? It is this which the Holy Father asks of 
these rulers in the letter we are considering. 

‘““ From the very commencement of our Pontificate, [he says] 
in the anguish with which our heart was filled at the sight 
of this atrocious spectacle, we endeavoured by our exhorta- 
tions and our counsels to induce the contending nations to 
lay down their arms and seek a settlement of their grievances 
by the means appropriate to human dignity, mediated by 
a friendly understanding. Casting ourselves as it were into 
the midst of the belligerent populations, as a father into 
the midst of his own contending children, we have conjured 
them in the name of that God who is infinite justice and 
charity, to renounce their determination to destroy one 
another, and declare once for all with clearness, either by 
direct or indirect means, the desires by which on either side 
they are actuated, and to take into account, in the measure of 
what is just and possible, the aspirations of the various popu- 
lations, prepared to accept when it is found necessary, 
out of regard for equity and the common welfare of the great 
comity of the nations, the obligatory and necessary sacrifices 
of self-love and of private interests. For this was and is 
the sole way to compose the monstrous conflict in accordance 
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with the rules of justice, and to arrive at a peace not profitable 
to one of the parties only, but to all, and hence both just and 
durable.”’ 

The Holy Father goes on to lament that his voice, though 
it be that of a father, has not hitherto been heeded by those 
whom he addressed, and that in consequence the war with all 
its horrors continues to rage. None the less he will not 
desist from his fatherly purpose and relapse into the position 
of a silent spectator of the cruel tragedy. 

“It is not lawful for a father, [he says] whose children are 
engaged in fierce fight with one another, to cease from ad- 
monishing them, solely because they resist his prayers and his 
tears. We know too that, if our repeated call for peace has 
not produced its desired effect, it has none the less awakened 
a deep echo and has fallen like balm into the hearts of the 
people who are thus at war, as well as of those throughout the 
entire world, and has stirred up a lively and acute desire to 
see the blood-stained conflict terminated as quickly as pos- 
sible. Accordingly it is impossible for us not to lift up our 
voice once again in protest against this war which we can- 
not but regard as the suicide of civilized Europe, nor can 
we refrain from suggesting and pointing out, whenever the 
circumstances are propitious, such means as are calculated 
to aid the accomplishment of the end for which we all long.” 

Does not this moving appeal strike a chord in the hearts 
of us all? At least it does as regards the people of this 
country whether Catholic or otherwise. We do all feel, and 
feel intensely, the horror of the present situation, which, alto- 
gether against our will, was forced upon us so suddenly less 
than two years ago, and has turned into gall and bitterness 
so much of our national life. We are not an unkindly race: 
we have always sought to cultivate friendly relations with the 
nations around us. Particularly towards the nations that are 
now our foes it has been traditional with us to cherish a feel- 
ing not only of friendship but even of kinship. Those of 
them who settled down in our midst were especially welcome 
and were allowed to share with the amplest liberty in all 
the advantages of our social life. Our colonies, too, were 
open to them, as indeed they were to all other races, in the 
same degree as to our own people; for our ideal was that the 
new nations there forming should be compacted together out 
of all the immigrant elements whom they themselves had 
admitted into their communities. There were, too, inter- 
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marriages in considerable numbers between the two races, 
and an intellectual and social intercourse which made us seem 
one with our German friends in a high degree. Of course 
it must be long before these once pleasant relations with them 
can be restored to their former state. But even now there is 
none here of that downright loathing which on their side has 
found expression in hymns of hate sedulously propagated and 
sung even by sovereigns and heirs-apparent at the head of 
their troops. On the contrary we try to make distinction be- 
tween rulers and subjects, as between one race and another 
of those who compose the Central Empires, and we endeavour 
to persuade ourselves that, whilst some of them must be held 
responsible for the crime of originating and maintaining this 
destructive war, others have been misled by untruthful per- 
versions of the facts out of which it grew, and of the objects 
for which it is maintained by those on the Allies’ side. If 
this latter class among our adversaries were the only one to 
consider, surely it would not be so difficult for the two sides 
to meet together in conference, as Benedict XV. suggests, 
and agree on terms which would as far as possible take into 
account the desires of both sides, and submit to the needful 
sacrifices which for each side this would entail. 

3ut there is another difficulty to which it must be attri- 
buted that the rulers on the Exfente side hold back from the 
ggestion made by the Holy Father that they should strive 
to settle their differences by conference or arbitration, and 
so be able to terminate the war without further bloodshed. 
Here we enter on a very delicate subject. Far be it from 
us to say anything which could rightly be called criticism of 
the Pope. On the contrary, while bound by the loyalty due 
to the Holy See which is incumbent on every whole-hearted 
Catholic, we find it quite easy to be loyal in this particular re- 
spect of entering into the spirit of his suggestion that the 
quarrel of the nations should be settled by amicable confer- 
ence, not by continued war. For it must be remembered that 
the Pope when he puts forth such a suggestion is addressing 
himself not to the belligerents on one side only but on both 
sides, and wishes them all and each to examine their con- 
sciences, and reflect whether there is anything blameworthy 
in themselves which prevents a settlement in friendly con- 
ference. He certainly does not wish to recommend any set- 
tlement which, through any defect in the disposition of those 
who enter on the conference, cannot be regarded as likely 
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to be durable; he wishes on the contrary that those who have 
this defective disposition should recognize it in themselves 
and remove it. Is there then in the parties on either side 
any defective disposition of the kind specified, and is it this 
that causes the difficulty in responding to his pathetical appeal 
of which the Pope complains so sadly? Here again a writer 
in this periodical finds himself in a delicate position. For 
it is a principle for those charged with its direction to abstain 
as far as possible from taking a part in the fray which is 
necessary in others, but is less becoming in ecclesiastics whose 
function is to minister to what unites nations not to what 
divides them. Still it is important that it should be made 
clear what those who represent this nation—we speak of our 
own nation only, fully conscious, however, that our Allies are 
of the same mind—find to be the great impediment in the way 
of a settlement by friendly conference. A settlement of this 
kind requires essentially that there should be on either side a 
firm belief in the morally binding force of any agreement ar- 
rived at, since without this there can be no guarantee that the 
terms of the treaty made will be observed by one or both of 
the contracting parties. Yet—for it is impossible not to say 
it—the principal of the foes against whom we are fighting 
began the war by repudiating ail obligation to adhere to the 
terms of a treaty very solemnly signed by the sovereign of 
that State on more than one occasion. How, said its 
representatives to our own, can you attach importance to 
a scrap of paper, a thing which has been so often dis- 
regarded in the course of history? And with this re- 
pudiation of a treaty signed by Germany in common with 
the chief European powers, one cannot but associate the 
systematic disregard by the same belligerent of practically 
every one of the articles of the Hague Convention in her treat- 
ment of Belgium and her conduct throughout the war. At 
times during its course, when she thought she could fix a 
violation of any article of this Convention on one of her op- 
ponents, she has expressed herself scandalized and astonished, 
and has declared her intention to retaliate on such an outrage, 
but she has never shown any solicitude to observe these rules 
herself, and her conduct in Belgium (to take that case alone) 
in inflicting brutal punishment on whole populations for acts 
of individuals for which they cannot be regarded as col- 
lectively responsible, in imposing enormous fines on innocent 
towns, in carrying on wholesale pillage, in forcing the popu- 
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lation of an occupied territory to give information injurious 
to the means of defence of its own army, in compelling them 
to manufacture instruments of war to be used against their 
own country,—all these are acts which the enemy in question 
has frequently committed and continues to commit, though 
he had undertaken by his express signature to abstain from 
them carefully. In calling attention to these acts on the 
part of Germany, we are not wishing now to discuss their 
propriety or impropriety as viewed in themselves, but only 
their bearing on the trust which could be reposed in any 
future treaty engagements the rulers of such a people might 
accept and subscribe. How could such engagements and 
such signatures, if the desired Conference were held, furnish 
solid guarantees that what they thus promised would be kept? 
It is this difficulty which explains the reluctance of the allied 
rulers to accept that easier and more satisfactory way of ter- 
minating the war for which the Holy See has asked, and 
which they themselves acknowledge would be far the best, if 
only they could count upon in their adversaries what their 
adversaries could certainly count upon in them, a profound 
sense of the moral obligation of keeping engagements thus 
solemnly taken, and a profound readiness to act loyally by 
them. 

But can it be hoped that the rulers opposed to us have been 
led, by the consciousness of their disappointment, and of 
the fearful sacrifices in men and means of subsistence which 
they themselves have undergone, to realize the futility of 
their ambition to impose their domination on the rest of 
Europe, of that ambition in the pursuit of which they set 
themselves to prepare so steadily this devastating war, and, 
when they conceived themselves ready for it, to spring it so 
suddenly upon the astonished world? Can it be hoped that 
the effect of the Pope’s earnest appeal has been to make them 
reconsider their attitude and unconditionally abandon the 
perverse aims which have lost them the sympathies of the 
whole world? If indeed there should have been, or is yet to 
be, such a whole-hearted change on the part of our foes, it 
opens the way for a satisfactory conference, for that kind of 
conference which, as we British may rightly claim, our 
Foreign Secretary took the lead in proposing to the Central 
Empires, with the full sanction of the Allied Governments, 
as a means of averting the war, during the few anxious 
days before it began. Yet even then a serious difficulty would 
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remain. Confidence is a plant of slow growth, and it would 
be hard to get the representatives of the Extente to believe 
that this change in German mentality was really sincere. How, 
they would ask themselves, can we trust this new move? 
How can we be sure that it is not assumed as a means of secur- 
ing some advantage which, if obtained, would enable these 
clever people to start the war again under conditions more 
favourable to themselves? How can we be sure that, if they 
saw their opportunity to take this course at some future time, 
they would not treat the document which bears their signa- 
tures as, like the document guaranteeing the neutrality of 
Belgium, “only a scrap of paper,” which now that it had 
served its purport might be repudiated without scruple? And 
how terrible then would be the danger to which we should 
all be exposed! The German rulers just at present would find 
it hard to induce their people, after the bitter experiences they 
are now having, to consent to a resumption of the state of war. 
Still, the readiness of that people to trust implicitly what their 
leaders represent to them as the truth of facts is extraordin- 
ary, and, chiefly because this can be counted on, the strength 
of Germany is immense. 

There is also a further matter we have to consider. What 
is the purpose which, not the peace-loving section of the 
German people but their rulers and the element among their 
subjects which forced on this war, are pursuing. They have 
represented from time to time that in this war they 
have been acting merely on the defensive against a com 
bined attack on their very existence which they had fortu- 
nately discovered just in time. 3ut no one really believes 
that—not even they themselves. What is at all events gener- 
ally held to have been Germany’s purpose in forcing on the 
war is to establish her hegemony over the nations of Europe, 
by adding largely to her territory at the expense alike of their 
European and Colonial possessions, and by exercising over 
them such a terrorism that there could no longer be any 
question of their national independence. Such an hegemony 
she considers is due to her by the right of her alleged superior 
Kultur or efficiency, on the principle that Might is Right. 
That this is really her aspiration, and that she is still as bent 
as ever On attaining to it, is a fact that can be attested by a 
mass of evidence drawn from the utterances of German states- 
men and German writers of authority, which at least suffices 
to produce conviction in the minds of the nations that are 
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warring against her, and make them feel that her success 
would mean their utter ruin. It is the seriousness of this 
prospect that convinces them of the necessity, since Germany's 
word by her own avowal can no longer be trusted, of exact- 
ing material guarantees against the resumption of the war, 
as the sole condition on which they could make peace. Some 
publicists, in England, as perhaps elsewhere, occasionally use 
wild words, as if it were the Allies’ intention to crush Ger- 
many out of existence. But certainly this feeling is not 
general and is not shared by those entitled to speak in the 
name of the nation, or rather of the nations in alliance to re- 
sist Germany. What precisely should be the material guaran- 
tees which the sense of self-preservation would require the 
Allies to exact has not so far been stated officially in any 
detail; but that there is no wish to go beyond the necessities 
of the case, or any wish to destroy the national existence of 
the populations that form the Central Empires may be taken as 
quite certain so far as regards the responsible authorities in 
the country. Still we must insist once more that we are not 
expressing any opinions of our own as to what methods should 
be pursued for the ending of the war, or what terms should 
be exacted. It is not for us to express opinions on such a 
subject, but we are setting down the opinions which are know1 
to prevail in England. 

Failing to get the support he desires from rulers and 
Governments able of themselves to take measures for the 
restoration of peace, the Holy Father turns to the devout 
people and stimulates them to make a fuller and more ex- 
tended use of the arms of prayer. This is why the form in 
which this latest appeal of the Holy Father for Peace is cast 
is that of a letter to his Cardinal Vicar; for it was occasioned 
by the desire to approve and bless the effort of certain Roman 
ladies to unite together in a league of prayer and mortification 
on behalf of peace during the Lent which was then just 
beginning. 


Certain pious ladies |he says] have manifested to us their in- 
tention of combining together during the coming Lent in a spiri- 
tual union of prayer and mortification, in order to obtain the 
more readily from the infinite mercy of God the cessation of this 
appalling scourge. Tous who have often urged assiduous prayer 
and Christian mortification as the sole comfort which can minister 
to the wound inflicted on our own and every human heart by this 
horrible fraternal strife, and as a most efficacious means of seek- 
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ing from our Lord the peace we long for, this intention [of the 
pious ladies] could not but be most grateful. We have therefore 
blessed it out of all the fulness of our paternal heart, and wish 
now to commend it publicly, in the desire that all the faithful 
may identify themselves with it. And for this reason we trust 
that, not only in Rome but throughout Italy and in the other 
belligerent countries, Catholic families will unite together, es- 
pecially in the approaching days which the Church consecrates to 
penance, abstaining from theatres and secular diversions, in a 
more fervent and assiduous prayer and in the practice of Chris- 
tian mortification such as may render more acceptable to God 
the supplications of His children, and appear in the present cir- 
cumstances particularly opportune and in keeping with the 
stricken hearts of all well-disposed persons. Above all we ex- 
hort those who are mothers, wives, daughters or sisters of the 
combatants, and who in their tender and generous hearts feel and 
measure more acutely than any others the immense sorrow of this 
frightful war, to bring their example and the sweet power they 
exercise in the domestic hearth to bear upon all the members of 
their families and induce them to raise to God in this acceptable 
time, in these days of salvation, a continuous and most fervent 
prayer, and present before the divine throne an offering of volun- 
tary sacrifices that may appease its most just wrath. .. . And 
inasmuch as by almsgiving sins are redeemed and the justice of 
God is appeased, we would that each family should offer, pro- 


portionately to its means, the mite of charity to be spent on the 
poor and the miserable who are so dear to Jesus our Redeemer, 
and especially for the sons of those who have died in this horrible 


war. 


Lent is now over. During its course, in response to 
Benedict XV.’s appeal in many a pious family and many a 
religious house supplications, mortifications and almsdecds 
have been offered up for the good cause, and have moved the 
compassion of the Almighty Ruler of hearts and Disposer of 
events. But this volume of sweet incense ascending heaven- 
wards must not stop now when the Easter message of recon- 
ciliation and restoration is filling our hearts with gladness 
and renewed hope. Rather we owe it to the Holy Father 
that we should persevere and carry to a fuller development 
the good movement thus consolingly established. The mo- 
dern world is incredulous of the efficacy of prayer, but the 
promises made to it in the divine records are clear and unmis- 
takable, and the Catholic Church in all ages has had innu- 
merable opportunities of recognizing their fulfilment. The 
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figure of the saintly pontiff who three centuries ago led the 
' supplications of the Christian world on the eve of the battle 
of Lepanto, when the fate of Christian Europe was hanging 
in the balance, has been stamped on the memory of the Church 
ever since. It is a similar and even a worse danger which 
confronts it now; and the recollection of the deliverance 
which prayer wrought then should be a support to our faith in 
its efficacy now. 

Ss. F. S. 


PRIMROSES 


N DER the bracken, beneath the blue, 
Starring the mossy sod; 


Little children a-search for you, 
Fresh from the Hand of God. 


Breaking to birth from the pregnant earth, 
Waking my heart’s swift song; 

O Rose of the Spring, what release you bring 
To a prison of winter’s wrong! 


Out of the dark with the singing lark, 
Out of the sleep and the dream; 

Stars of the sod, jewels of God, 
Promise, fultilment, gleam. 


MARY SAMUEL DANIEL. 











A COMING CAMPAIGN 


IR EDWARD CLARKE, K.C., may be regarded as 

the most prominent Protestant layman in the Church of 

England. He represents the diocese of London in the 
House of Laymen, and is President of the National Church 
League, a society established “ for the defence and promotion 
of the Reformed Faith of the Church of England ’’—thus 
occupying a position similar to that which has been held by 
Lord Halifax in the English Church Union since 1869. 
The analogy between the two men may be carried further: 
both are men of distinguished social rank; both have for 
some years occupied a somewhat prominent place in the field 
of controversial literature; both are highly respected, alike 
by those who agree with and those who differ from them; 
and both, although past the allotted three score years and ten, 
are keenly devoted to what they conceive to be the best in- 
terests of the ecclesiastical body to which they both belong. 

In a recent volume entitled 7e National Church, Catholic, 
Apostolic, Reformed, Protestant,» Sir Edward has brought 
together the “ speeches, articles, and letters ” which he has 
delivered or published during the last sixteen years. His 
reason for their publication, he tells us, is to provide a use- 
ful handbook for a “political campaign,” which, in the event 
of the passing by Convocation of a resolution permitting the 
use of the Eucharistic vestments, he proposes to set on foot, 
and in which “all the Protestant forces of the country will 
be organized in every constituency in defence of the Refor- 
mation Settlement.”’ 

The mere fact that such a campaign, which was practically 
inaugurated at a meeting at the Church House on the Ist of 
February last, is to have at its head a man of Sir Edward 
Clarke’s position, at once differentiates it from the periodic- 
ally recurring “ protests set on foot by the lower class of 
Protestant bodies whenever a public matter affecting Catholics 
comes forward for discussion. It might have been thought 
that the futility of such protests would have by this time been 
evident even to the most credulous and least intelligent for 
whom they are prepared, but such is not the case. The 
ridiculous failure (save from a financial point of view) of the 
agitation got up in connection with the King’s Protestant 
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Declaration, the Home Rule Bill, and the Mission of Sir 
Henry Howard to the Vatican has not prevented the starting 
of similar protests against Mr. Birrell’s effort for the removal 
of Religious Disabilities and against Mr. Asquith’s visit to 
the Pope, with the usual appeal for funds to promote the 
agitation. Some account of the previous appeals and of the 
bodies which organize them will be found in this Review for 
September, 1910,! and it is unnecessary to refer to them 
further. A glance at the list of those present at Sir Edward 
Clarke’s meeting, as reported in the Church Gazei/e—the 
organ of the National Church League—for March, shows tha 


ee 


et 


these noisy self-advertising bodies were not represented ; even 
the enterprising tradesman who has built up a flourishing 
book business under the pretext of promoting “ Protestant 
Truth ” did not find his way on to the platform; and other 


names, equally well known in Protestant circles, are « 


“AN 


spicuously absent. 

The programme of the Church League, and still more the 
list of its officers, vice-presidents, and council, for which 
I am indebted to the courtesy of its Secretary, also place 
it in a category very different from that of the ordinary Pro- 
testant organization. The names of its supporters include 
bishops, peers of various degree, from duchesses downwards, 
a large number of clergy bearing well-known names and oc- 
social importance. In this as in every other respect the dif- 
ferentiation from the aggressive bodies which arrogate to 
themselves the name of Protestant is most marked: there are, 
indeed, in the Church League list names which we associate 
with extreme Protestantism, as it is manifested by the Spanish 
and Portuguese Church Aid Society and the Irish Church 
Missions, but the bulk of the members are of a less extreme 
type. Some of the supporters of the League—as for example 
Chancellor Lias—are old-fashioned High Churchmen, and 
Sir Edward himself erected in the church which he built at 
Staines a handsome rood-screen, with figures of our Lady and 
St. John—an ornament of which even the most advanced 
churches were, until a few years ago, destitute—thus arous- 
ing indignant protests from members of his own party. The 
aim of the League, indeed, is to draw together moderate 
Churchmen throughout the country, and in this it would ap- 
pear to have succeeded. 

Among the points which honourably differentiate the 
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League from other Protestant bodies is the absence from its 
publications of attacks on the Catholic Church such as those 
which form the chief feature of periodicals such as the 
Protestant Alliance Magazine: the League, though of course 
anti-Roman, contents itself for the most part with protesting 
against the introduction into the churches of the Estab- 
lishment of doctrines which were “repudiated at the 
Reformation.’’ Above all, its supporters are educated folk, 
and the League in this again stands apart from its Protestant 
contemporaries. 

This being so, one can understand the absence of these con- 
temporaries from meetings organized by the League: it is, 
however, more difficult to understand Sir Edward Clarke’s 
appeal to “all the Protestant forces of the country.”” The 
appeal, if responded to, as it doubtless will be, will bring the 
League into close connection with those from whom hitherto 
it has held aloof: for whatever we may think of their claims 
in the direction of education or culture, their right to the 
title ““ Protestant ’’’ cannot be controverted. It is not easy 
to imagine the dignified personages who form the governing 
body of the Church League colloguing in the Protestant in- 
terest with the obscure folk who form the committee of the 
Protestant Truth Society—still less can one contemplate a 
platform alliance between Sir Edward Clarke and Mr. Kensit. 
But some such reciprocity will have to be faced if the co- 
operation of “all the Protestant forces of the country” is 
to be secured: and it may be in recognition of this fact that 
Sir Edward has also formed a *“* Laymen’s Committee,’ which 
held its first meeting in February, 1912, and on which it 
would seem that other Protestant societies are to be repre- 
sented: —‘‘ it is a muster-roll of the laymen of this country 
who are content that their names should be registered as men 
who are willing at any moment to be called upon to take 
public or private action in the direction in which we are 
moving.’”” The Committee, Sir Edward tells us, includes 
“ High, Low, and Broad Churchmen,” so that the difficulty 
which is supposed to prevent two walking together except they 
be agreed would seem in this case to have been overcome. 

With regard to the proposal to sanction the use of “ the 
Mass vestments,” there is every reason to suppose that this 
will be adopted by Convocation. Those best qualified to 
form an opinion think that the episcopate of the Province 
of Canterbury would be practically unanimous in supporting 
such a proposal, and that a majority of the bishops of the 
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Northern Province would adopt the same attitude. In this 
latter Province the minority would include the Bishops of 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Carlisle, and probably the Bishop 
of Durham. The Bishop of Manchester has taken the strong 
line of refusing to license curates to churches where vest- 
ments have been introduced since his “ pronouncement ”’ 
against them in 1911, but in this action he is not supported 
by the other bishops. The resolution passed by 5 to 4 in the 
Upper House of Convocation of the Northern Province which 
allows the use of a plain white vestment is justly regarded by 
Sir Edward Clarke as futile, and the further futility of those 
who try to maintain that the vestment does not necessarily 
symbolize the Mass hardly deserves mention. In the Lower 
House of the Convocation of Canterbury, Dean Wace is the 
only man of conspicuous ability on the Protestant side, occu- 
pying as he does a position similar to that of Sir Edward 
Clarke in the House of Laymen, among whom the most in- 
fluential Low Churchmen are to be found. The use of 
vestments, it may be noted, makes steady if not rapid 
progress: at the time of the Ridsdale Judgment condemning 
them (1877) they were worn in about 240 churches; in 
1900, when the Ritual Commission was sitting, the number 
was estimated at 3,000—it is now nearer 4,000. Those who 
use them are not particularly keen as to their sanction, as they 
consider they come within the “ ornaments rubric’: to the 
consideration of this in relation to the vestment question three 
papers in Sir Edward’s volume are devoted, his contention 
being that the law of the Church on the matter is to be 
found in the Canons of 1604. 

It is, as has been said, abundantly clear that if Sir Edward 
Clarke wants to rouse the country on behalf of the Protestant 
character of the Established Church, he will have to look 
beyond its borders for support. The Kikuyu controversy of 
three years since indeed gave unexpected testimony to the 
strength of Protestantism in the Establishment, but it was 
equally evident that such strength was in no small degree due 
to the support of the Broad Church party, with which, one 
would think, orthodox Protestants would have little in com- 
mon. It must be remembered that the famous “ Letter ” 
of the Bishop of Zanzibar, which originated the Kikuyu 
agitation, was directed at least as much against Anglican 
Modernism as against Kikuyuism, and it is thus not remark- 
able that the Modernist Deans of Hereford, Durham, and 
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Ripon made common cause with Dean Wace of Canterbury, 
who represented the orthodox Protestant section.? 

Apart from the National Church League, the weakness of 
the Protestant section of the Church of England is so obvious 
that it is hardly necessary to labour the point: one or two 
evidences of this may, however, be briefly indicated. 

Six years after the founding of the English Church Union 
in the High Church interest, in 1859, the Church Association 
was established,—mainly through the exertions of the Rev. 
R. P. Blakeney, of Birkenhead, who became its first Secre- 
tary, in conjunction with the Rev. R. Hobson, of Liverpool >— 
its object being ‘“ to maintain the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church of England against the inroads of semi-Romanism 
made by that disloyal body, the English Church Union.” 

For a considerable period the “ Church Ass,” as it was 
irreverently termed by Anglicans, occupied a position of con- 
siderable importance, and received a large amount of support, 
financial and otherwise. It instituted proceedings against 
Anglican clergymen, some of whom were sent to prison for 
“ ritualistic practices "; it issued a large number of publica- 
cations, and organized meetings which were largely attended 
and undoubtedly exercised a powerful influence. But for 
many years the Association has been steadily on the wane: the 
establishment of the Church League, with a precisely similar 
object, is sufficient evidence that it had ceased to represent the 
most important section of Church Protestantism. To this, 
indeed, the list of speakers announced for its forthcoming 
annual meeting on May Ist bears striking testimony: there 
is not among them one name of even third-rate importance, 
and the Church is represented only by two clergymen with 
unfamiliar names, one hailing from Liverpool and one from 
Deptford. 

The financial aspect of the Association also seems unsatis- 
factory. It has practically ceased to publish books or pam- 
phlets ; two of its three magazines have been abandoned ; and 
the funds have seriously declined. The Report for 1914, for 
which I am indebted to the courtesy of the Secretary, shows 
a total income of £8,885, as against £14,165 in I9I10; 
the investments, which in 1910 amounted to £5,998, stood 
in 1914 at £3,558. The staff of the Association remains 
large—it consists of secretary, editorial secretary, two clerical 
deputation secretaries, an assistant organizing secretary, one- 

' See “‘ Kikuyu,” Dublin Review, April, 1914. 
2 See What hath God Wrought (autobiography of Canon Hobson), p. 44, 1913. 
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third district secretaries, an accountant, and six clerks, be- 
sides van colporteurs and assistants and six parliamentary 
agents, whose united salaries amount to £3,750 19s. 1od.— 
not much less than half the year’s income. The list of mem- 
bers and of the council is singularly devoid of well-known 
names—the latter does not include a single ecclesiastical 
dignitary and contrasts strikingly with that of the Church 
League. The Association, in fact, is now on a level with the 
other Protestant Societies, and vies with them in the appeals 
for funds which weekly embellish the advertisement pages 
of the English Churchman—the latest announcement is that 
“ funds are urgently needed to carry on a vigorous campaign”’ 
against Mr. Birrell’s Religious Orders Relief Bill. It seems 
c clear that Sir Edward Clarke will obtain little support from 
the Association, which is the only Protestant Society that em- 
bodies “ Church ”’ in its title. 

The mention of the English Churchmazx suggests a refer- 
ence to another evidence of Protestant weakness. Both in 
quantity and quality, the Anglican: literary output greatly 
exceeds that of the Protestant party. Omitting from the com- 
parison the extravagances of the Society of SS. Peter and 
Paul on the one hand, and the vulgarities and illiteracies of 
the Protestant press on the other, an inspection of such a 
catalogue as that issued by Messrs. Longmans is sufficient 
evidence of what has been said. Among monthly magazines, 
I know no distinctively Church of England sixpennies in 
the Protestant interest which can challenge competition with 
the English Church Review or the Zreasury: in the weekly 
press the contrast is even greater: if we concede—and it is 
somewhat of a concession—that the Anglican Guardian is 
counterbalanced by the Protestant Record, it would be ridicu- 
lous to suggest any equation between the Anglican Church 
Times and the Protestant Zxglish Churchman, 

It will, I think, be apparent from what has been said that 
the prospects of Sir Edward’s campaign, so far as members 
of his own Church go, are not such as to intimidate greatly the 
advanced Anglican party, against whom it is directed. 

Nor have his own efforts to induce “ the disturbers of our 


peace to return to the way of obedience’”’ been so productive 
of result as to warrant an anticipation of success. . The his- 
' I believe that the Association was originally composed of Church people, 
but I do not think this is now the case; I have not, however, been able to 
obtain information on the subject from the secretaries. 
* [ use the terms “ Anglican’ and “ Protestant"’ as conveniently indicating 
two schools of the Established Church. 
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tory of what is known as “ the Thorpe case,” for example, as 
given in his book, is prefaced by an introduction which says 
that “the last defence of the Protestant character of the 
Church of England . . . has been taken away by the action 
of the Bishop of Winchester.’’ In that case, one wonders 
what is the good of a “ new campaign’? At the meeting of 
the Laymen’s League, at which Sir Edward expressed his fear 
that the two Bishops of Winchester who had supported the 
Vicar of Thorpe could not be brought before “a court of 
law,”’ he had a practical indication of the danger of appeal- 
ing to “the Protestant forces,” for “a voice” suggested as 
a remedy “ Break up their idols!’’ which led the speaker to 
deprecate “ any sort of violence and disorder in connection 
with this movement.” 

If Sir Edward Clarke should succeed in arousing the 
“ forces ’’ of Nonconformity, he would obtain for his cam- 
paign a certain amount of support; but as a staunch Church- 
man he can hardly be desirous of allying himself with those 
outside the Church for the sake of embarrassing those within. 
Moreover, the attitude of Nonconformity towards the Church 
has of late years undergone a great change; the old antagon- 
ism has largely disappeared, owing to a better understanding 
on both sides. As to the House of Commons, on which Sir 
Edward seems to rely in the dernier ressort, it is hardly likely 
that that body will be anxious to renew the fiasco of the 
Public Worship Regulation Act. Moreover, even moderate 
High Churchmen, however much they might deprecate what 
they regard as the extravagances of advanced Anglicans, 
would rally to their defence if they were attacked in Parlia- 
ment by a mixed body of Christians, Jews, and unbelievers. 

In any case, the result of the coming campaign will be 
awaited with equanimity by Anglicans and with interest by 
Catholics: for anything which emphasizes and accentuates 
the differences of opinion and of teaching which exists in 
the Established Church renders more obvious the fact that 
it cannot be—as indeed it does not even claim to be—a body 
capable of teaching with authority. Advanced Anglicanism 
may, hypothetically, be right: so may extreme Protestantism: 
but it is impossible that o/h should be right, although each 
has equal claim to represent the Church of England, and the 
Church of England has neither the wish nor the power to rid 
herself of either. But “ Jerusalem is built as a city that is 
at unity in itself.” 

JAMES BRITTEN. 

VOL. CXXVII. BB 











SOME RELATIVES 


F course you have noticed that uncles in fiction always 

fall into one of two classes. There is the wicked 

uncle who is painfully common and needs no explana- 
tion; and there is the fairy-godfather uncle, the uncle with 
the breezy manner and the open heart, the sort of Uncle John 
who comes home after twenty years absence in the Far West 
with his pockets bursting with gold, his trunks packed with 
presents for everybody he has a reasonable excuse for giving 
presents to, and his head crammed with stories of prairies 
and scalps and buffaloes. 

It is the same with the aunts. They also fall into two classes 
—married and unmarried. The unmarried are gentle and 
faded, practise “elegant economy” in the Cranford style, 
and offer their visitors tea in eggshell china cups which they 
wash up themselves every afternoon while Hepzibah stands 
by in an attitude of respectful admiration, in pleasant low- 
ceilinged parlours smelling of potpourri—for which all un- 
married aunts have special recipes of marvellous potency. 
And of course they all have a touching love-affair to account 
for their husbandless condition. He either died of consump- 
tion, or gave his life for the women and children, or died on 
the scene of action covered with wounds and glory. Occa- 
sionally your aunt in fiction has been cruelly jilted. In this 
case she has an amiable habit of appearing just at the moment 
when your affairs are in a condition resembling that of Mr. 
Micawber’s—in short, when your creditors wii/ mot give you 
time, and of pressing a lace handkerchief into her eye with 
one hand and a well-filled purse upon you with the other, 
murmuring faintly with a rose-flush on her faded cheek that 
she loved your dear father before you were born. The mar- 
ried aunts of fiction are always fat and opulent, and wear 
rustling silk dresses, beaded bonnets and fringed mantles. 
Their moral features may differ considerably but their ap- 
pearance does not. If they are married, they simply must 
be plump and prosperous. They, too, have their special 
recipes, not for potpourri, but for salad-dressing and cherry- 
brandy. 

It pains me to record that for some reason or other my 
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relatives did not conform to type. I say “ did" because they 
are all dead, for they were all of the “ great ’’ variety, both 
my parents being only children with a number of elderly 
relatives. 

It was Great-aunt Selina Crabb we saw most of, because 
she lived in a small house down the lane, and usually paid my 
mother a daily visit. We children did not particularly love 
her. She did not understand children. It would have been 
surprising, if not improper, if she had, seeing that she was 
not merely a woman who happened to be unmarried, but what 
Cook called “a born old-maid ”’ with extremely severe ideas 
on the proprieties. In other words her unmarried state was 
not accidental but exceedingly, even fiercely, deliberate. My 
mother used to tell us, and I have come with difficulty to be- 
lieve, that Great-aunt Selina had exasperated her parents by 
refusing more than one good offer without troubling to give 
any other reason except that “ men gave a deal of trouble 
and brought such a lot of dirt into the house on their muddy 
boots.”” My mental image of Great-aunt Selina Crabb for- 
bids me nowadays to speculate on the mentality of the men 
who felt impelled to lay their hearts at her feet. I can only 
feel that they cannot have been normal beings, or else she 
must have undergone some sea-change between the time of 
the proposals and the days when I knew her. She had sandy 
hair, which never to her dying day, at the age of seventy- 
seven, turned grey (possibly because she had so carefully 
guarded herself from those severe trials which so soon over- 
take those who are afflicted with “ men-kind ”’), a long horse- 
like profile, a tall gaunt figure—described by the vulgar as “a 
bag o’ bones *—and red hands with particularly bony fingers 
covered with chilblains, protruding from beaded woollen cufis 
and adorned with a number of rings which had, not spark- 
ling stones like my mother’s, but strange words like “Mizpah” 
engraved on them and wisps of hair under glass which we 
children, well-trained by Nurse Louisa, considered a most 
objectionable habit. 

It was from Great-aunt Selina Crabb that I got my first of 
the painful dissensions which agitate the Church of England 
by Law Established. Before she enlightened me my ideas 
about “religion ’’ had been remarkably clear and simple. 
“Common” people went to chapel; “ nice” people—like 
us—went to “ church”; Nurse Louisa went to the Salvation 
Army, which otherwise consisted mainly of the “ riff-raff ”’ 
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people worse than common, and so wicked when left to them- 
selves that, if it were not for the “ Army,” other folk would 
never be able to sleep quiet in their beds at night. There 
was no sort of idea in my mind that one of these religious 
bodies was right, and the other two wrong. There were 
merely social societies. The Almighty, understanding the 
acute class distinctions which prevailed at Windhurst, had 
wisely decided that each social stratum should be provided 
with a separate place of worship, and so friction was avoided. 

However, one Monday morning a new light was vouchsafed 
to me. Great-aunt Selina could not get out as it happened, 
on account of her troublesome knee, and, according to cus- 
tom, sent her Caroline with a letter to acquaint my mother 
with the details of her sufferings. My mother read the letter 
aloud with sympathetic expression. From her troublesome 
knee Great-aunt Selina passed on to another serious question. 
What, she wanted to know, did dear Elizabeth (my mother) 
think of the new curate’s sermon yesterday evening? 

“Prayers for the dead, and the dead praying for us! It 
is not Scriptural, and when I say it was not Scriptural I 
say it is not Church of England. I much fear Mr. L. is far 
on the road to Rome——”’ 

My mother feared so too, and a good many people in Wind- 
hurst were of the same opinion. I had never heard of Rome 
before, but I strongly suspected that it meant hell. I used 
to tremble for Mr. L. I particularly objected to the idea 
that the dead could pray, because that would mean that they 
could talk, and the next thing would be that they could walk 
too. I had seen one dead person—another aunt who left me 
her tiny capital, and whom, as an act of respect and grati- 
tude, I was made to gaze upon, when she was in her coffin, in 
order that I might never forget her. I certainly never did 
forget her. Her grave lay in the churchyard through which 
I had to go every morning to a soi-disant Kindergarten, 
and what with the horrible worms which lay on the paved 
walk on wet mornings, and the possibility that my late aunt 
might appear as I had last seen her, my heart used regularly 
to beat with sickening thumps, and I used to devise endless 
schemes—all unsuccessful—to persuade Nurse to take me the 
longer way through the High Street. Did any parents in 
those days, I wonder, realize the horrors children suffered? 
The lying awake in bed at night waiting, with wildly beat- 
ing heart, for some sound to break the awful stillness, that 
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one might know that one was not really alone in the big dark 
house ; the blood-curdling visions produced by a chance word 
overheard when the latest crime was discussed; the agonized 
fear of some wild beast or some ghastly operation, or painful 
illness? Nowadays parents hedge off these horrors by means 
of shaded lamps in the night-nursery and someone sewing 
in the next room with the door half-open, and by forbidding 
such words as murder, suicide, tragedy and suffering to rise 
to their lips in the presence of their little ones. In my 
childhood people were made of sterner stuff. After putting 
us to bed and blowing out the candles, Nurse went down to 
supper with the other servants behind the heavy baize door 
through which no sound seemed to penetrate. My mother sat 
alone over her embroidery-frame in the drawing-room, wait- 
ing for father to come home from his club at any hour in the 
early morning it pleased him,—for in those days hushands 
were absolute monarchs, and a large stock of patience was 
part of the dowry every bride was expected to bring to her 
new life. How one longed for an occasional cough to break 
the silence and assure one that one was not really deserted 
like the poor Babes in the Wood. (7 ere was a wicked uncle 
for you, if you like.) 

We never told these horrors, however. We were too proud 
in the daytime. Besides, we knew better. We should only 
get a scolding for our pains, and probably a powder, any 
trouble we gave always being accounted for by supposing that 
we were “ out of sorts.” 

Great-aunt Selina in particular was most anxious to pre- 
serve our health by impressing on our parents the importance 
of a Spartan diet. When we went to “ The Sparrow’s Nest,” 
a not inappropriate name for her small dwelling, she was 
careful to provide us with nothing which the most captious 
could call rich or unwholesome. A genteel slice of seed- 
cake, sufficiently stale to do away with all fears of indigestion, 
and a drink of milk and water, were the limits of her hospi- 
tality. And we were always instructed beforehand by Nurse 
on no account to accept an invitation to a second helping. In 
refusing the temptation we were certainly aided by Great-aunt 
Selina herself, who employed a certain inflection of the voice 
which conveyed the idea that an answer in the negative was 
expected, and also by the quality of what the inimitable Bailey 
would have called “ the victuals.” In other words, we did 
not like the cake. 
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Great-aunt Selina’s house was just what you would imagine 
it to be. Like the Cranford ladies, she had a horrible dread 
that burglars might appear any minute and carry off her most 
cherished possessions—her wax flower under glass, her cases 
of stuffed birds, her priceless wool mats, and her elegant 
water-colours, executed under the eye of the best masters by 
another aunt, who died young. I do not know if Great-aunt 
Selina Crabb rolled a penny ball under her bed, as Miss Mar- 
tha Jenkyns did, before retiring for the night. I should think 
it probable. Anyhow, her ground-floor was well guarded. 
We all know that Miss Pole (she who “ knew men pretty well ; 
her father was a man ’’) borrowed one of Mr. Hoggins’s worn- 
out hats to hang up in her lobby. Great-aunt Selina did 
more. She borrowed from my father quite a quantity of 
head-gear, from a white top-hat to a shooting cap which, 
together with a hunting-crop lying carelessly across the um- 
brella-stand, made a fairly imposing effect in the little hall. 
The rear of the house was by no means neglected either. A 
gun, also supplied by my father and guaranteed not to do any 
damage, and a pair of top-boots, made a fine show as soon 
as the back door was opened. My father often laughed im- 
moderately at these precautions, unseemly conduct which re- 
sulted in Great-aunt Selina’s leaving the whole of her for- 
tune to the Church Missionary Society instead of to me and 
John. Once, however, she did take my father’s advice. When 
her Caroline’s brother, Sergeant West, died he—of course I 
mean my father—suggested to Great-aunt Selina that she 
should make the widow a sporting offer for the late lamented’s 
policeman’s helmet. This suggestion Miss Crabb considered 
a valuable one, and Caroline was immediately dispatched 
with instructions to approach the widow delicately, with re- 
gard to her recent misfortune, but firmly, in case she made 
any foolish objections (such as “ I can’t bear to part with it ; 
he wore it the day before he took to his bed,” etc.) to Caro- 
line’s taking it home to her mistress that very evening. Hor- 
rible to relate, the misguided woman refused to part with it. 
“ Rightly or wrongly,” Caroline assured Miss Crabb, “ she 
says ‘is uniform belongs to the Force which she daren’t do 
away with it, no, not if it was ever so.” This was a great 
blow to Great-aunt Selina, who had been counting on the ex- 
quisite sense of security such a possession would bring with it. 
She consoled herself with the erection of a large board on her 
gate warning all and sundry to “ Beware of the DOGS.”” Of 
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course there were no dogs. Dogs were like men. They 
brought too much dirt into the house on their muddy feet, 
and couldn’t be made to change them at the scullery door 
either. 

Great-aunt Selina Crabb it was who added one special 
horror to the long list which troubled my existence in my 
nursery days. It was conveyed to me in a long wooden box 
full of coloured prints when we children were getting over 
measles, and I had scratched John’s nose to pass the time. 
On hearing of this appalling crime, Great-aunt Selina was 
“ truly grieved,” and sent Caroline over with the box to keep 
us out of mischief. I believe she was rather fond of us in 
her crabby way. (We used to quarrel about her name. John 
said she was a crab “ like what come and bite you in the sea 
at Hunstanton.” I maintained that she was a crab-apple, 
and pointed out that they were wrinkled and sour like her, 
which he could not deny. ) 

The box containing the horror was given to us the first 
day we went downstairs after measles. I remember sitting 
at the nursery table side by side with John, the box, emptied 
for us by Nurse Louisa, before us and the pile of prints next 
it. They were long, thin, smelt musty, were highly-coloured, 
and represented a number of subjects, including the facade 
of St. Peter’s “ at Rome ” and Queen Victoria receiving the 
news of her accession. We loved them. Every day, as a 
treat, we were allowed to repeat the process of admiring them 
at the nursery table, taking them up in turn, gazing at them 
rapturously (each holding a corner with specially washed 
hands), and finally putting each one reverently in the box 
before touching the next. The horror was the death of 
Nelson. I can see it now. It was realistic. Everyone was 
wounded, so that red was the prevailing colour. Secret terror 
overwhelmed me every time it turned up. (We used to get 
Nurse to lay the pile downwards. It made it more exciting, 
John thought, not to know what came next.) I was always 
dreading that Nelson would come next. I would have died, 
though, rather than cheat, though I soon recognized the back 
by a certain yellow mark, and could easily (so the Tempter 
whispered) have turned over two sheets at the time, for they 
were on fine, sticky paper, and needed very cautious separat- 
ing. But I knew (when I virtuously rebuked the Evil One) 
that it would have been useless. John loved the picture, and 
would certainly have noticed if the pile came to an end with- 
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out its turning up. So I suffered agonies. To this day I 
recall that cockpit with ghastly fear. Great-aunt Selina 
characteristically completed the work of terrifying me by 
appearing one evening at the same time as the print and giv- 
ing us a history lesson. “ Kiss me, Hardy ’’—I can never 
think of the scene without a shudder. 

On the whole I think we had reasons for not loving Great- 
aunt Selina. We much preferred Great-uncle William 
Boggis. As a young man he had lived in the West of Eng- 
land and had been rich, but in the autumn of his years he 
came to Windhurst and took lodgings with Sergeant West’s 
young widow in order to retrench. A familiar word in our 
ears this; we knew quite well that it meant something awful. 
Great-uncle William, however, took his retrenching very 
cheerfully. We used to meet him by appointment every 
morning on the Common. He always wore riding-breeches 
and carried a whip, and looked as if he were going to ride 
round on the white mare to have a look at the crops instead 
of merely sitting on a bench to watch children sail boats on 
the pond near the Cottage Hospital. Great-uncle William 
Boggis was very fond of children. Wherever he was he 
always happened to get back to his lodgings just before Mrs. 
West bathed her little boys, Tom and Harry, of an evening. 
Instead of grumbling at the noise they made with their splash- 
ing and laughing, as some old bachelors would have done, 
Mr. Boggis always sat in his parlour opposite the kitchen with 
the door purposely open, smoking and smiling privately at 
the fun. Every evening, too, when they were bathed and 
brushed and combed they used to come peeping round his 
door in their red dressing-gowns “to bid Mr. Boggis good- 
night.”’ 

Mr. Boggis was always extremely surprised to see them. 
““ Dear me, it’s you, is it?” he would say. “ Well, good-night, 
God bless you.” And then he would fumble in his pockets 
and bring forth a bright penny, or a tin trumpet, or a 
packet of pear-drops which he happened to have on him. 
Finally he would submit, rather grimly, to kisses smelling of 
the best yellow soap. 

Perhaps the West children were not frightened by his grim- 
ness. Certainly we were not. We adored him, not only be- 
cause he so often put shillings into our money-boxes, but 
because when we talked to him he veadly listened. My mother 
was also very fond of him, and frequently remarked that 
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had Alice Parminter behaved as she ought things might have 
ended very differently, whereas as it was——— 

As it was things ended very badly indeed. One winter's 
afternoon when Mrs. West brought in Mr. Boggis’ tea as 
usual she smelt burning, and found him lying across the fire. 
He had had a fit, and fallen forward from his chair. It was 
his favourite old oak chair, and of some value. After his 
death it was brought to our house and stood in the hall. Did 
our parents really never guess the shudders it cost two small 
children to pass it, hand in hand, eyes carefully turned in 
the opposite direction? 

I cannot understand why we did not confide any of our 
horrors to Nurse Louisa. She was a kind woman in her unim- 
aginative way and an excellent nurse, ‘hough, as my mother 
used to say, a Salvationist. This, I have often heard since, 
nearly prevented my mother from engaging her, until she 
explained that though she belonged to the Army she was not 
a “ lassie,”” meaning she did not wear a blue bonnet with a 
red ribbon and preach in the street, “ because she didn’t 
hold with it.” 

I have special reason to remember a certain calendar she 
brought home one Christmas-time and hung on the nursery 
wall, because her favourite text was written beneath it: 


““WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A MAN IF HE GAIN THE WHOLE 
WORLD AND LOSE HIS OWN SOUL? ”’ 


We also approved of this text because it did not contain 
any long word like sufficient and nolwithstanding. (One 
of our objections to Great-aunt Selina was that she would 
speak of ducifers and time-pieces, instead of matches and 
clocks.) The text was written in large black letters, and 
there was no escaping from it. It stared one in the face as 
soon as one entered the room. My father thought it a rather 
uncomfortable question, and suggested one morning, in a 
carefully casual way to Nurse, that it had been up long 
enough. She only smiled dutifully, and said “ Very well, 
sir,” well knowing that the most easy-going man in the world 
would never take the trouble to mention the matter again. 
So the text remained long after the calendar was a back 
number, and, explained by Nurse, it became a real part of 
our nursery life. It influenced our later years in a way Nurse 
perhaps would not have approved of. Long after she was 
dead and buried, but not forgotten, one of her charges 
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strayed, as if by chance, into a church where a red light 
burned softly before a veiled tabernacle. The Redemptorist, 
Father Vassall-Phillips, was about to preach, and the text 
he chose was the text from the nursery wall. 

Nurse Louisa had a brother, David, whom she worshipped : 
a dwarf of a man with a hump and a gentle nature. We were 
not privileged to know him intimately, because he was a 
compositor in the Odserver Printing Office on week-days, 
and was equally busy on Sundays, carrying the Salvation 
Army flag, and softening the hearts of the “ riff-raff ’’ by his 
eloquent addresses in the market-place. One day while we 
were at Hunstanton a letter came to say that David had caught 
a chill after preaching in the rain, and the doctor feared 
pneumonia. As it only wanted two days to the end of the 
week, when we were all going home, Nurse refused to avail 
herself of the permission to leave us and fly to David's bed- 
side. (We were giving a great deal of trouble at the time 
by telling everyone on the beach that our father was a police- 
man, which we considered the finest thing in the world.) 
Nurse was very hopeful, and would not believe David was 
seriously ill; but the next afternoon a telegram came which 
said: “ Gone to receive the palm, two p.m.,’’ which meant, 
Nurse said, that he died at that hour. 

We were very sorry about David, but we couldn't help 
being exceedingly interested in speculating whether we should 
also receive a palm when our earthly course was run. John 
feared not. It seemed to be a mark of favour reserved to 
members of the Salvation Army. We decided not to ask 
Nurse. It might seem greedy, John thought. 


EDITH COWELL. 
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N 1915, a year devoted to war, some 567 volumes de- 

voted to “ Poetry and the Drama” were published in 

England. Some of these were doubtless new editions ; 
some certainly were translations or anthologies. Zhe Times 
Literary Supplement claims to have noticed about 250 vol- 
umes of new verse during the period, which probably gives 
something like the proportion of original work in the whole 
output. There has been a slight falling-off, for “ Poetry and 
the Drama ”’ totalled 642 in 1914, but nothing to show that 
a struggle for national existence is incompatible with a stren- 
uous pursuit of the Muses; often indeed the actual fighting 
man in the actual trenches has been moved to record his ex- 
periences in rhyme. Both struggles continue, the struggle 
to overcome the foe and the struggle to express the ideal, for 
The Times reviewed some 60 volumes of verse in the first 
three months of the current year. Let us consider what this 
means. 

Between the written poem and the public there is a barrier 
not always easy to get through. The poet must persuade 
some publisher that his poems are, in a financial sense, worth 
publishing. The publisher takes the verdict of his reader, 
who must have an eye to popular taste as well as to the in- 
trinsic merits of what is submitted to him. We may presume 
that a good many collections of verse do not pass the barrier. 
The author may, of course, take all the risks himself and 
guarantee to protect the publisher against loss. The ap- 
pearance of not a few books of verse can only be explained on 
this supposition. But, speaking generally, the year’s pub- 
lished verses may be considered to be but a selection of 
what is actually written. 

Then, in addition to what appears in book-form, there is 
issued a great quantity of magazine-verse, which again has 
undergone a certain process of selection. No doubt, some 
proportion of this is very inferior in quality. An editor of 
my acquaintance, on being reproached for admitting what was 
considered awful stuff into his periodical pleaded not inaptly 
that he had kept more awful stuff out of it. Low as the 


1 The Publishers’ Circular, 1915. 
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standard may be at times, all editors will agree that it is 
very often not attained. There are, also, other poets—would 
that there were more—who, whether because blessed with 
powers of self-criticism or afflicted with diffidence, do not 
submit their efforts to any editorial eye, but “ die with all 
their music in them.” Accordingly, from all these indications 
we must conclude that what is actually published of this kind 
of literature is but the ice-berg peak, and that beneath the 
kindly waters of oblivion there floats a colossal bulk of un- 
published and, happily, unpublishable verse. 

This fact suggests the enquiry—why so many people should 
practise an art in which so few can hope to attain, I don't say, 
eminence but even a tolerable degree of proficiency? The 
art of versification possesses apparently an attraction, of 
which painting, sculpture, music, etc., are devoid. Pope, 
in his humorous “srepi 8dOous or the Art of Sinking in Poetry,” 
maintains that “ poetry is a natural or morbid secretion of 
the brain” which cannot be suppressed without danger, and 
his notion is borne out by the number of those who, without 
any qualification for the art, insist on pursuing it. One rea- 
son for this may be that, whereas other accomplishments can- 
not well be pursued without expense, verse-making calls for 
nothing more costly than pencil and paper. In many cases, 
certainly, it does not call for the expenditure of brain-power, 
for if the verse that achieves the dignity of print, whether 
in book or periodical, is often so bad, how poor must that be 
which is judged unworthy of type! 

But without going so far as Pope, himself one of the most 
artificial of poets, keen though he was to detect the affecta- 
tions of others, the rage for verse-writing and verse-printing 
seems to spring from a common delusion that poetry and 
verse ‘are interchangeable terms, that the versifier is there- 
fore a poet and entitled to the freedom of that mystery. No 
editor can deny that the delusion is general. It is a genuine 
obsession: mere failure cannot depress your poetaster; for- 
mulz of rejection which, politely worded, yet proclaim 
between the lines his? incompetence, seem only to spur him 
to fresh efforts. It is so easy, given an ear for rhythm, a 
memory stored with picturesque phrases, an incapacity for 
self-criticism, to attain a certain facility in metrical composi- 
tion. The result is certainly not prose; therefore, concludes 


* The masculine pronoun is used for brevity’s sake, not to insinuate that the 
would-be poet is always a male,—far from it. 
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the aspirant, it must be poetry, and he hastens to send it, with 

or without return postage, to the most likely editor. Un- 
fortunately for his claims, da/ur tertium quid; it is neither 
prose nor poetry; it is merely verse. 

No doubt every age possesses genuine poets, minds natur- 
ally inspired to see and trained by art to record more deeply 
and truly than their fellows their vision. The natural faculty 
needs a certain amount of cultivation. If we are told that 
there are peasant-bards and navvy-poets, we reply that, owing 
to the spread of education and the multiplicity of books, such 
men have access to the accumulated culture of the ages. Were 
they debarred from such access, they would have remained 
mute and inglorious. It is easier on the other hand to supply 
a lack of the authentic inspiration than to do without any 
training. Hence the race of minor poets, men of education, 
widely read in the great masters, gifted with powers of ob- 
servation, copious in vocabulary, elevated in taste, impression- 
able, reminiscent, reflective, dowered even with passing mo- 
ments of inspiration, displaying, in a word, many of the 
qualities of the genuine foe/e@ or creators, but not all at once 
or in the highest degree. Their work is quite respectable and, 
owing to the human infirmity of “ nodding” which besets 
even the poets universal, it often at its best surpasses the 
less inspired work of the latter. In fact, though the division 
between the really great and the mediocre may fairly easily 
be traced, there are some dwellers on a doubtful border- 
line, and, as regards individual pieces, classification is further 
complicated by the undoubted fact that first-rate poets often 
write second-rate poetry. The minor poets are not to be 
scorned, they may not raise monuments more lasting than 
brass, but they do a great deal towards the elaboration of 
metrical forms, and the technique of poetry probably owes 
more to their labours than to the inspired utterances of the 
greater bards. They are read with pleasure by their own 
generation, and their best work is generally preserved in an- 
thologies for the benefit of posterity. Their own generation, 
indeed, may mistake their worth, neglect them undeservedly 
or overrate their merits. Only the lapse of time and the 
judgment of minds with other experiences and a changed 
outlook on life can adequately sift the transient from the last- 
ing in the poetical output of any given age. But the mere 
versifier does not deserve, and should not obtain, immortality, 
unless such as is conferred by shelf-room in national 
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libraries.t_ He writes for his own gratification, and no one 
need complain of that, he may conceivably with practice pass 
into the rank of the foet@ who “ make ”’ not but are “ made,” 
but meanwhile he should not court public notice. Sir 
Francis Burnand, reflecting that the imperfect technique and 
bad rhymes of our nursery verses may perchance check the 
development of many possible poets, utters thereupon one of 
the happiest of his Happy Thoughts—* Lots!’ He knows 
the distinction between poetry and verse. 

Now, in urging this distinction, let me not be thought 
oblivious of the fact that, as logicians would at once detect, 
it is not what they in their simple fashion label “ a complete 
disjunctive.’’ Poetry, in other words, is verse, no doubt, where- 
as this latter cannot always be described as poetry. Verse is 
the genus, poetry its noblest species. Here it might be well 
to mention that it only makes confusion to describe as poetry 
what is not framed in rhythmic measure, though poetic in its 
substance. Prose is one thing, verse another; poetry excludes 
the former ultimately by its method and the latter just as 
clearly by its character and essence. 

The reader will have noticed in the foregoing paragraph 
an illustration of my meaning. It is certainly not poetry, 
dealing as it does plainly with matter of fact. Nor is it 
prose, since it is cast in the mould of metre, being written in 
trochaic tetrameters, the familiar measure of ‘‘ Hiawatha.” 
Prose, the dictionary says, is “ language unconfined to metri- 
cal form.” Therefore, the passage is purely and simply verse. 
And as such it represents the ultimate achievement of many 
who set out to write poetry. Verse, then, is fact expressed in 
rhythmical language untouched by real imagination. What, 
for instance, is there that deserves the name of poetry in such 
lines as— 

Hard by a butcher on a block had laid his whittle down ; 
Virginius caught the whittle up and hid it in his gown. 


It might almost have been taken from a police indictment of 
Virginius on the charge of petty larceny. Or again— 


A land-breeze shook the shrouds 
And she was over-set ; 
Down went the “ Royal George” 

With all her crew complete. 


1 In America is published an annual Anthology of Magazine Verse, and several 
journals both here and in the States are entirely devoted to the publication of, 
presumably, ‘‘ poetry ” not otherwise easily publishable, 
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They simply retail facts—dramatic facts if you like—in the 
simplest fashion. This simplicity may well have its due place 
in a work which as a whole is poetical—as the foil to enhance 
the splendour of the jewel—but the passages in themselves are 
merely metrical prose, #.e., verse. Reams of so-called poetry, 
in print or in MS., are no better: but when the facts narrated 
are not dramatic or in any way striking, their metrical garb 
becomes still less a disguise. Consider, for example, a ““poem”’ 
of this sort: 


The grandfather’s clock was too high for the shelf, 
So it stood twenty years on the floor. 

It was half-a-foot taller than the old man himself 
But it weighed not a penny-weight more.’ 


No one, not the song-wright himself, could claim that that 
stanza, describing, by four definite assertions, the salient char- 
acteristics of a certain time-piece, was anything but prose 
versified: not all its equipment of rhythm and rhyme brings 
it any nearer to poetry. Something more is wanted; what 
that something is I shall now proceed to discuss. 

In doing so I must inevitably try to define what has never 
yet been defined satisfactorily. The philosopher who con- 
tented himself with declaring—‘ Prose is when the words 
goon to the margin. Poetry is when they stop short of it,” 
was obviously shirking the difficulty: he was wiser, perhaps, 
than some who have faced it. People will write you treatises 
on poetry if you like: the genius has still to be born who can 
enshrine in a handy definition or formula, so as to include all 
varieties, the essence of this lofty art. I shall not attempt 
to enumerate the chief definitions of poetry — Milton’s 
Wordsworth’s, Arnold’s, and the rest—and then analyse and 
contrast them. It would, I fear, be a tedious process, and 
not finally illuminating. I shall be less ambitious, and merely 
set down some conjectures, which can be the easier repu- 
diated if they turn out to be unsound. No definition is per- 
fect which does not include both the matter and the manner 
of poetry, its substance, that is, and its form. Not every 
theme is fit subject for poetry, and those that are can be 
treated unpoetically. First of all as regards method. One 
is safe in repeating that the art of poetry consists in using 
words as the painter uses line and colour, viz., to express 
ideas and emotions in a vivid, accurate, and pleasing manner. 


? Quoted from memory 
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The poet chooses and arranges his vocabulary with that main 
object in view. But does not the prose-writer do the same? 
Is not all language an attempt to express exactly the equation 
of thought to thing? Certainly, but still the object is not pre- 
cisely the same. The proper function of prose is to repro- 
duce the thing as it is with photographic realism, whereas 
poetry aims at representing it as it is transmuted in the poet’s 
brain with its whole atmosphere of suggestion. In a very 
real sense, then, poetry is picture-writing; the putting into 
concrete images the unembodied idea. All compact of 
imagination are the lunatic, the lover—and the poet, who 
combines some of the characteristics of the other two. And 
the colour-harmony of the painting is represented by the 
sound-harmony—the metre, rhyme and stanza—of the poem. 
Let us take some illustrations. 

In prose we may read the statement “ Suffering is sent to 
purify us.’”’ The poet, Lytton in this case, puts that idea in 
the concrete, thus— 





Pain in man 
Bears the high mission of the flail and fan 


or it runs, according to Aubrey de Vere— 


We know that oft-time gain is loss,— 
Believe, sad heart, that loss is gain ; 

From golden ore to clear the dross, 
This is thy sacred function, Pain. 


or more shortly, if less imaginatively, in Browning— 


Is it for nothing we grow old and weak, 
We whom God loves? When pain ends, gain ends too. 


Contrast the fact thus expressed with that other definite piece 
of information already cited— 


The grandfather's clock was too high for the shelf. 


It is plain that we have here a plain statement which no 
imaginative setting forth could render any plainer. Despite 
the accident of metre it might have been made by the actual 
maker of the shelf. It is therefore incapable of poetic treat- 
ment; by elaborating the details and elevating the language 
we should only make it less vivid and impressive. Words- 
worth, who spoke of a bus as an “ itinerant vehicle,” ! 


1 On the roof 
Of an itinerant vehicle I sate. (Prelude, book viii.) 
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would, I fear, have attempted it. It is long since I have read 
through Zhe Prelude or The Excursion, and I am therefore 
not prepared to say that the following lines are not to be 


found therein: 


High-cased in carven oak the time-piece stood, 
Our grandsire’s boast, and spurned the interspace 
Betwixt the ceiling’s cobwebs and the ledge 

Set level to sustain the crockery. 


The real poets are constantly tempted to use their craft to 
embellish unworthy themes. Even Tennyson yielded more 
than once. And it is one mark of the poetaster to be blind 
to this tendency. Mrs. Barbould, a typical specimen, thus 
poetically paraphrases “ Pour out the tea "— 


Let China’s earth, enriched with coloured stains, 
Pencil’d with gold, and streaked with azure veins, 
The grateful flavour of the Indian leaf, 

Or Mocha’s sunburnt berry glad receive. 


Of course, one legitimate form of humour consists in the 
contrast between a meagre idea and the stately language in 
which it is clothed,—Cowper’s 7'ask abounds in this—but Mrs. 
Barbould did not mean to be funny. To give some further 
examples of the right use of imagery as distinguishing poetry 


from prose, we may note how Tennyson turns the idea “ I 
have grown old” into the suggestive metaphor, “I have 
climbed to the snows of age.”’ And Aubrey de Vere deals 
with the same notion by means of this pleasant “ conceit ’’— 


For me no roseate garlands twine, 
But wear them, darling, in my stead ; 
Time hath a whiter hand than thine 
And lays it on my head. 


No formal simile is necessary to effect this visualizing of 
the abstract. A single phrase like Watson’s description of the 
galaxy as “the million-lilied stream of night,”’ or even an 
epithet like Arnold’s “ close-lipped Patience,” may convey 
a picture. On the other hand, the same result may follow 
the mere amplification! of an idea. Milton, who would pro- 
bably have said to a stranger—* I am totally and perpetually 
blind,” expressed the fact in poetry thus— 


1 This question is discussed in a well-known passage of Newman’s Jdea of a 
University, where, however, its rhetorical aspect is in view. 


VOL, CXXVII. cc 
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Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom or summer's rose 
Or flocks or herds or human face divine, 
But cloud instead and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me . 


Similarly, the state of mental anguish is depicted in a series 
of searching questions by the distraught Macbeth— 


Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Rase out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
That weighs upon the heart? 


Of course poetry has not always to deal with supra-sensible 
ideas, which cannot be represented even in prose save by 
images drawn from sense. It has to describe facts, some- 
times very ordinary facts, but unless it treats them in a par- 
ticular way it cannot rise above the level of verse. The 
picture may need to have a frame, but not too obtrusive a 
frame nor one which is positively ugly. Even facts, as we have 
seen, may be treated imaginatively with great gain to their 
vividness. By way of formal comparison as in Tennyson’s 


So dark a forethought rolled about his brain 
As, on a dull day in an Ocean cave, 

The blind wave feeling round his long sea-hall 
In silence. 


or in words themselves suffused with suggestion, as in many 
notable passages in Shakespeare. For instance, Juliet, in 
her first impulsive surmise that Romeo has murdered Tybalt, 
exclaims 

O Nature, what hadst thou to do in hell 


That thou didst dower the spirit of a fend 
In mortal Jaradise of such sweet flesh? 


where the words underlined suggest a fall from happiness 
great as that of our first parents. But Shakespeare has many 
rivals in the skilful use of concentrated imagery. To take 
some at random. Francis Thompson, who is apt, indeed, 
to be too daring in his experiments in word-painting, speaks 
of astronomers as 


They who in night’s dark waters dipt their hands 
To sift the hid gold from the sands. 
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Tennyson, who is often Shakespearean in his pithiness, 
has rarely devised anything finer than this picture of Hope— 


Hope, a poising eagle, burnt 
Above the unrisen morrow. 


With this we may compare his agnostic’s appeal for faith, 
couched in a series of striking images— 


Steel me with patience, soften me with grief, 
Let blow the trumpet strongly while I pray 
Till this embattled wall of unbelief, 
My prison, not my fortress, fall away. 


Describing a girl sunk in a reverie, Thompson again, by a bold 
personification only perceptible in print, paints a perfect 
picture— 


Upon the heavy blossom of her lips 
Hangs the bee, Musing. 


Despite its studied simplicity of diction, Coleridge’s famous 
stanza— 


It ceased and yet the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon,-— 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune— 


wonderfully blends picturesqueness and harmony. How many 
visions, too, has Keats condensed in his inspired description of 
the tides— 

The moving waters in their priest-like task 

Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores. 


Finally, how fittingly does the simile reproduce the effects 
of the Cross rightly borne, in the following lines from Aubrey 
de Vere: 
So passed her life. 

Sorrow hung o’er it, hung a gentle cloud : 

But like an autumn-mocking day in Spring, 

Dewy and dim yet ending in pure gold, 

The sweets were sweeter for the rain, the growth 

Stronger for shadow. 


As we have implied, when the poet sets about describing 
actual facts or scenes or episodes which have ideal aspects, his 
art is exercised in selecting such details as make an artistic 
whole. Of the poet, even more than of the prose-writer, it 
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is true that his literary skill is largely shown by what he 
leaves in the inkstand. A realism in description which should 
omit no detail, however trivial or sordid, would be equiva- 
lent, as Browning suggests, to using mud instead of paint in 
depicting the King’s highway. How exquisitely this selective 
art may be exercised can be gathered from a reference to 
that master-piece of Keats’ Ode to the Nightingale, the fifth 
stanza of which runs— 





I cannot see what flow’rs are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But in embalmed darkness guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket and the fruit-tree wild ; 
White hawthorn and the pastoral eglantine : 
Fast-fading violets covered up with leaves 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 



















The same poet paints a whole woodland picture in the few 
words— 





Where the deer’s swift leap 
Startles the wild bee from the foxglove bell. 







Many idealised landscapes too may be found in Tennyson’s 
Jdylls. One last example we may take from Browning, a poet 
who more than any other of his eminence flouted many of the 







canons of poetry: 











Fancy the Pampas’ sheen, 

Miles and miles of gold and green, 
Where the sunflowers blow 
In a solid glow 

And—to break now and then the screen 
Black neck and eyeballs keen, 

Up a wild horse leaps between. 












Enough perhaps has now been said to show that poetry, 
whatever else it is, is an imaginative representation of the 
beautiful, whether ideal or real, in metrical form. Is this 
description wide enough? I venture to think so, especially 
when the sudject of poetry is considered. The beautiful, as 
the proper subject of poetry, must be taken to embrace every 
category of beauty, material, spiritual, intellectual, moral, 
even the beauty which belongs to a thing that is absolutely 
true to type. This shows that the scope of the art is suffi- 
ciently extensive: there are few things which have not an 
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ideal aspect, and the prosiest of facts may be dragged into 
service as a foil or as a metaphor. Again, if we explain 
that the methods of expression at the disposal of the art—all 
the various devices of alliteration, personification, onomato- 
poeia and the whole armoury of rhetoric—include also that of 
contrast, so that the poet, for the purpose of enhancing the 
beauty which is his theme, may at times describe what is 
commonplace or even unlovely, we give him a good deal 
of liberty of choice. In the first canto of Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen there is a passage which I may be excused from quot- 
ing, but which depicts in great detail what happened when 
the cave-monster became violently sick. Spenser uses this 
as a sort of foil to the glittering jewel-like descriptions, 
in which his poem abounds. Some modern poets, like John 
Masefield, use the method to excess, so that ugliness in their 
writings becomes rather the rule than the exception. And in 
much of Wordsworth’s verse—amiles of it,—the commonplace 
is painfully prominent, though he himself, poor man, did 
not know it. Reversing the practice of Silas Wegg, he not 
infrequently drops into prose. 

However, it is whilst considering this, the subject, rather 
than the art of poetry that the difficulty of a perfect defini- 
tion becomes apparent. Poetry may be applied to so many 
themes: it may be religious, moral, philosophical, narrative, 
descriptive, satirical, lyrical, epic, dramatic, didactic, comic ; 
here are eleven categories. Are they all fit subjects for poetry 
proper? I incline to think that they are with the exception 
of the last two: the aim of these being purely utilitarian—to 
give information or cause amusement—excludes them from 
the genus poetry. But only the merely comic or purely 
didactic is excluded. The latter, for instance, is simply a 
mnemonic device. We have all of us in our time memorised 


the Latin genders— 
Of the substantives in -os 
Feminine are cos and dos, 
While of Latin nouns alone 
Neuters are—os ossis (bone) 
And os oris (mouth) ; a few 
Greek in -os are neuters too. 


This we must own is a very perfect specimen of didactic verse, 
although I have known it, or the whole “poem”’ to which it 
belongs, to be made a rather effective speaking piece. Simi- 
larly I remember seeing a versified History of England which 
began somewhat as follows: 
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In 43 a Roman host 
From Gaul invades our southern coast. 
Caractacus in eight years more 
A captive leaves his native shore. 
Still more greatly daring was the poet who turned into verse 
a treatise on chemistry, and wrote 286 Byronic stanzas, of 
which this is a specimen: 
Sulphuric acid Basil Valentine 
Discovered in the fifteenth century. 
This acid is produced if you combine 
One atom sulphur, oxygen just three, 
That will be forty : but ’tis forty-nine 
Will be the liquid acid, for we see 
With nine of water the dry acid’s mixed, 
To which the name of Vitriol is affixed. 
This writer makes no pretensions to be a poet. But one who 
did and who achieved some success in earlier life, the late 
John Davidson, once tried to popularize his gloomy atheistic 
philosophy in verse, and the result was almost a parody of 
what I have just quoted. In his Zestament occur hundreds 
of lines like these— 
Quaternion of elements (vapours three 
Azote and hydrogen, with oxygen, 
The great protagonist, and carbon, crowd 
And chorus, common tissue of the whole 
Wherein the ether lightened into life. 
Organical, amcebze, monera, 
Bacteria, diatoms, single cells 
That sped through differentiation, changed 
Environment a series manifold 
By natural selection and sexual. 


However, we need only recall the Georgics, or Lucretius’ 
De Natura Deorum, or Pope’s Zssay on Man, to realize that, 
under the pretext of conveying information, much true and 
beautiful poetry may be written. Still, that occurs only when 
the poet forgets his didactic purpose and gives rein to his 
inspiration. 

With regard to comic poetry, we must, as I said, refuse 
it the character of the genuine thing because of the object to 
which all its resources are directed—the delectation of our 
risible faculties and sense of humour. It may be, and often 
is, extremely clever and faultless in technique; it may even 
display many of the qualities of true poetry,—fancy, pictur- 
esqueness, even pathos, but unless these qualities predominate 
and make the humour merely subservient, the purpose of 
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amusing, not of elevating, debars it from ranking as poetry 
proper. Just as didactic, so comic verse may become so 
charged with emotion and so interfused with imagination that 
it loses its original character. In classifying these varieties 
we must consider them as strictly true to type. 

From what has now been said, I may fairly claim to have 
established what would not need establishing, were it not so 
constantly ignored, viz., that versification is not necessarily 
poetry, and that, as a consequence, the versifier when he or 
she has succeeded in writing sundry lines which will scan 
and do actually rhyme should not immediately conclude that 
they are worthy of being printed even in a magazine. I want 
to dig wide and deep the ditch between the two, so that 
people should realize that it is not easily crossed. For all 
that I should not wish to be thought to discourage the prac- 
tice of versification. There are many worse ways of spending 
time. And, besides, as I have already remarked, it would 
be futile to make the attempt. Versification is a natural 
phenomenon. Usgue recurret. Like murder, it will out. 
When people could not read or write, there may have been 
mute, inglorious Tuppers. But that race has now altogether 
died out. As Tennyson complained, most can raise the flowers 
now for all have got the seed. The spread of education and 
the cheapness of paper have had their natural consequence. 
People read the poets and the effect is like that of pouring 
water into a dry pump. It begins to draw: whatever springs 
of imagination they have within them come to the surface, and 
by a strange alchemy change into ink and flow over upon 
their foolscap. Yet, as I said, would I not suppress them. 
Suppressed poetry might be as dangerous as suppressed gout. 
It may be in an effect of heredity for which the victim is not 
wholly responsible. The obsession respects no age or sex or 
state. Captain Kettle, it may be remembered, a most unlikely 
subject, had it very badly. 

Nor, in the long run, does it really matter. Vast as the 
output undoubtedly is, it is equally evanescent. The snow- 
fall is heavy but it soon melts. Time comes to the rescue of 
what I may, with due apologies, call a bom-barded world: 
that capacious wallet of his draws copious alms for oblivion 
from our versifiers. His function is to sift, and his sieve has 
a very wide mesh with a tendency ever to grow wider. Mis- 
takes he may make and allow a few treasures to pass through, 
yet in the main he does his work well. And his work has 
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this strange effect that it renders possible the continuance of 
the phenomenon we have been discussing. In other words, 
unless much of what has already been written passed out of 
mind the verse-writers of to-day would find themselves fore- 
stalled in every direction. We must not think copious versifi- 
cation peculiar to our own times. It was rivalled, perhaps 
surpassed, in early Victorian days, the days of the “ Keep- 
sakes ”’ and the “ Albums,” and if the printed crop was not 
so large in the eighteenth century, it may be that MS. collec- 
tions were proportionately more numerous. If, then, every 
poem written remained in remembrance or still accessible we 
should surely find that almost every phase of emotion had 
been already expressed in almost every possible manner, and 
the versifier would be reduced to copying, with what disguise 
he could attain, what some one else had written. So, by a 
Providential arrangement, the cycle continues. The flowers 
of one season form the leaf-mould whence spring the blos- 
soms of the next. If the former were perennial there would 
be no room for the latter. 

It cannot be denied, too, that the accumulation of what is 
worthy to survive makes originality more difficult for the 
genuine poets. Although knowledge grows, whether wisdom 
lingers or not, although it must provide fresh material for 
poets to work on, as Patmore triumphantly points out— 

Science, the agile ape, may well 

Up in his tree thus grin and grind his teeth 

At us beneath, 

The wearers of the bay and asphodel, 

Laughing to be his butts 

And gathering up for use his ill-aimed cocoa-nuts— 
still, the experiences of men to-day in regard to the great 
elemental facts of life and love and death, the play of the 
passions, the face of nature, must be practically the same as 
past generations have felt, and in expressing them the earlier 
poets have taken most of the plums. Even in his time St. 
Augustine could explain—/ereant gui ante nos nostra dixerint, 
Even our greater poets are sometimes reminiscent of their 
predecessors. A whole book has been written to illustrate 
Tennyson’s indebtedness to the past. So until fresh human ex- 
periences provide wholly new matter, if that is possible, the 
future poet must be content to be handicapped. 

On the other hand the versifier, in happy ignorance of the 
past, may still keep the enthusiasm of the pioneer. If only 
he and she would keep it to themselves! 

J. KEATING. 
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A STUDY IN ROSARY ORIGINS. © i 


7 


PART I. 


MONG the precious fragments of early Christian 

literature preserved to us in the pages of the Church 

historian Eusebius is the account which Hegesippus 
gives of the apostle St. James, “ the Brother of our Lord.” 
In this passage Hegesippus, who wrote before A.D. 167, des- 
cribes the austere life of the apostle in the following terms: 

He was holy from his mother’s womb; and he drank no wine 
nor strong drink, nor did he eat flesh. No razor came upon 
his head; he did not anoint himself with oil and he did not 
use the bath. He alone was permitted to enter into the holy 
place for he wore not woollen but linen garments. And he was 
in the habit of entering alone into the temple and was frequently 
found upon his knees begging forgiveness for the people so that 
his knees became hard like those of a camel in consequence of 
his constantly bending them in the service of God.* 

Now there is nothing in the wording of the passage to tell 
us whether this callosity was due to repeated acts of genu- 
flexion or simply to the fact that the apostle spent long hours 
upon his knees, neither does the early Syriac? translation of 
the history, nor the Latin version by Rufinus,’? make the mat- 
ter any clearer. Many hundred years later, however, the 
Irish scholars, to whom genuflexions, frequently repeated, 
were familiar as a penitential exercise, attached their own 
meaning to this account, and in the Zeabhar Breac the tradi- 
tion regarding St. James appears in the following form: 

He [St. James] had the habit of entering the temple alone 
to make intercession for the Christians, and he performed two 
hundred genuflexions (slecthain) by day, and two hundred by 
night on the bare flags of the temple of Jerusalem, so that his 
knees were as enlarged as those of a camel, and from this he 
has been called James the Kneed.* 

1 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 11, 23, §§ 5—7. The text of the last sentence, as given 
in the Vienna edition, runs thus és dreoxAnkéva: ta ydvara abrod Slnny Kauhdrov die 
7d del kdumrew em yévu mpockuvoivra Ty beg. 

4 See E. Nestle in Texte und Untersuchungen (1901), N.F. vi. Hft. 2, p. 65. 


* Printed facing the Greek in the Vienna edition. 
* Quoted by Sylvester Malone in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Aug. 1883, 


p. 506, and cf. pp. 716—717. 
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Similarly we are told in the same collection that St. Bar- 
tholomew the apostle made one hundred genuflexions every 
day and one hundred every night,! and this tradition, as we 
learn from Walafrid Strabo, must have already been current 
in the ninth century.2 None the less, as there is nothing in 
Hegesippus about any specified number of genuflexions, it 
is highly probable that these developments were arbitrarily 
fabricated upon Irish soil. On the other hand it is an indis- 
putable fact that from an early period a multitude of prostra- 
tions was a recognized form of penance in many of the 
Churches of the East. Perhaps the earliest indication I have 
come across of the growth of any such custom is to be found 
in a direction of St. Athanasius (c. A.D. 350) to which we 
shall have to return later, prescribing that in the recitation of 
the psalms a prayer and genuflexion are to be made after 
each. Some such arrangement was undoubtedly in use in the 
time of Cassian; and even before the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, what seems a quite unmistakable example of peniten- 
tial genuflexions is to be found in the History of the Egyptian 
Monks, a work which Abbot Cuthbert Butler with consider- 
able probability conjectures to have been written by Timo- 
theus, Archdeacon of Alexandria.* In this book, compiled 
about the year 396, it is recorded of the ascetic Apollos that 


there was a small cave under the mountain where he took up 
his abode. His occupation was to offer prayers to God all the 
livelong day, bending his knees a hundred times in the night 
and a hundred times in the daytime.5 


This is an indisputable example of multiple genuflexions 
in Egypt of earlier date than the preaching of the Gospel in 
Ireland by St. Patrick. Moreover, from this time forward 
Oriental illustrations meet us in much greater abundance. 


St. Gregory Nazianzen when he counts rvyor yovdtwr, swell- 
ings of knees, among the marks of monastic fervour must 
clearly have been thinking of something of the sort,® neither 


1 Leabhar Breac, Ed. Atkinson (Todd Lectures), p. 340 

2 De Exordiis, etc., Ed. Knopfler, pp. 74—75. 

® It occurs in the De Virginitate recently vindicated as his authentic work by 
E. von der Goltz in Texte und Untersuchungen, N.F. xiv, Hft. 2, p. 55. 

@ See Butler, The Lausiac History of Palladius, Vol. 1, p. 277. 

5 As Abbot Butler has shown the Greek text is the original. For the clause 
with which we are here concerned, the wording runs: éxaroyrdk«is pév év vuxti, 
TogavTdkis d& ev jyuépa Kdumtwy Ta yovara. E, Preuschen, Palladius und Rufinus, 
P- 34: 

& See Migne, P.G. xxxv, p. 721. 
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does there seem any particular reason for doubting the au- 
thenticity of a penitential canon attributed to St. Ephraem, 
who died in 373, that if any monk laughed at table he was 
to expiate his fault by making fifty genuflexions, or, more 
accurately, as we shall see, fifty prostrations.! Other canons 
of the same kind were assigned to St. John Chrysostom.? 
St. Alexander, who founded the Order of the Accemetoi 
(sleepless ones) in Syria shortly after the year 400, is stated 
in his Life to have enjoined upon his disciples the recitation 
of seventy times seven prayers every day, each prayer being 
accompanied by a prostration.? Similarly the Church his- 
torian Evagrius, speaking of the monks living at or near 
Jerusalem in the fifth century, refers to their “ continuous and 
uninterrupted genuflexions and their energetic risings to 
their feet again.’’* St. Simeon Stylites the elder, commonly 
regarded as the pioneer of that extravagant form of asceticism 
which was practised after his example by many other “ pillar 
saints,’ died in 459. Of him Theodoret, the historian, re- 
marks : 


As the Atlantic ocean cannot be fathomed, so the works daily 
accomplished by him |Simeon] exceed all description. . . . He 
is marvellous at one time for the long periods during which he 
stands upright, at another for his bowings to the earth as he offers 
adoration to God. Many spectators have counted these inclina- 
tions (po FKUVHOELS) of his. On one occasion, a companion of 
mine, after counting 1244 of them, gave up the attempt in des- 
pair. Moreover every time the Saint bent down he bowed his 
forehead to his feet, for since his stomach takes nourishment 
but once in the week, and then but very little in quantity, it al- 
lows his back very easily to bend.® 


If it be objected that these profound obeisances were 
neither genuflexions nor prostrations, we may note that all 
alike are classed together and called by a common name 
Merdvotat (melana@as), or in Latin, more commonly, veviae. 


‘ 


The word peravora literally means “ repentance,” the word 
venia literally means “ pardon,” but both alike are used 
generically and include different gestures of self-abasement 
varying in intensity. To this day the Greek monks of Mount 


1 See Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense, Vol. 1V. p. 463 
2 Ibid. p. 463. 

% See the 4A.SS., January, Vol. II, p. 307. 

* Eccles. Hist. 1, 21; Migne, P.G, lxxxvi. 2482. 

5 Theodoret, Religious History, ch. 26; Migne, P.G., vol. lxxxii, pp. 1480, 145Sr. 
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Athos, as we may learn from the recently published work of 
Dom P. De Meester, practise two recognized forms of 
metancea, For example the writer says: 


In the Greek Church metancea (yerdvoa) is the name given to 
a liturgical prostration which is made in two ways, either by 
bending the knees and touching the ground with the forehead 
(the great metancea), or else in bending the upper part of the 
body more or less profoundly (the little metancea).* 


Clearly St. Simeon Stylites on the occasion referred to was 
making little metanaas, but it is also plain that if made in 
such a way as to bring the head into actual contact with the 
feet, the exercise must have been physically more exhausting 
than any process of prostrating oneself and getting up again. 
That some use of matana@as before long became almost uni- 
versal among the monasteries of the East seems to be proved 
by their constant imposition as a penalty in nearly all the 
monastic penitential codes. In the rule attributed to St. Basil 
they do not appear,? and this is probably an indication that 
the practice only developed gradually, a conclusion to which 
we should also be led by the fact that we do not hear much 
about such multiplied genuflexions in the Lausiac History of 
Palladius. Among the £/itimia (penalties) attributed to St. 
John Chrysostom, though the attribution is perhaps doubtful, 
we find genuflexions occasionally enjoined; as, for example, 
the following: 


lf anyone be found gossipping and laughing let him be in 
penance for two days, making 60 genuflexions ( peravoias ) and 
observing a strict fast.’ 


It is, however, in the later codes, more especially in that of 
St. Theodore Studites, the great reformer of Greek monas- 
ticism, who lived at the beginning of the ninth century, that 
this feature reaches its extreme development. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that St. Theodore was the author, at least 
in substance,‘ of the Zfitimia ascribed to him, and an in- 
spection of these canons shows that he imposed genuflexions 
in greater or less amount as part of the penalty for almost 


1P, De Meester, Voyage de Deux Bénédictins aux Monasteves de Moni-Athos 
(1908) p. 162. 

2 Pp. Marin, Les Moines de Constantinople, p. 154. ‘' La peine de la genuflexion 
est inconnue de St, Basile."’ 

$ Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense, IV, 463. 

* See, however, A. Gardner, Theodore of Studium (1905), pp. 70 and 81, 
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every form of offence. For example, the monk who came 
notably late for Office had to fast for one day and make 100 
genuflexions. If he eat food out of meal times he was re- 
quired to make 200 genuflexions and to fast on bread and 
water for three days. If when taking a bath he used oil 
to anoint himself, he was to be separated from the community 
for a week and to make 300 genuflexions.t Probably the 
number of genuflexions specified represents the number to 
be performed each day during the duration of the penance. 
All this is in close agreement with what we learn from 
the hagiographers regarding the practice of certain eminent 
ascetics. St. Stephen, the nephew of St. John Damascene, 
was a monk in the laura of St. Sabas in Palestine. He died 
in 794. His Life, which was written by Leontius, his dis- 
ciple, is much more trustworthy than such hagiographical 
documents usually are. Herein it is stated that the Saint 
habitually performed 2,000 genuflexions every day—a thou- 
sand in the daytime and a thousand at night—and “ to this 
work of penance he added watchings and many fastings and 
copious tears.”"2 The influence of this Oriental example 
seems to have extended to Magna Grecia, and also to other 
parts of Italy. The Greek Acts of St. Bartholomew, Abbot, 
who lived in Calabria in the twelfth century, tell us that he 
spent whole nights in making genuflexions, and a similar 
Greek Life of St. Nilus, who was Abbot of Cryptaferrata in 
Tuscany about the year 1000, states that the number of such 
prostrations which he performed every night was 500.° The 
extraordinary example of St. Dominic Loricatus, at Fonte 
Avellano, has already been cited in these pages,‘ but nothing 
more need be said about him at present, as I shall have to 
recur to the subject before the conclusion of this article. It 
is in any case certain that what St. Theodore Studites calls 
yovuKdici@y TuKvoTns, i.e., a multitude of genuflexions,' or, 
as Michael of Maleinos phrases it, yovuedrocidy rrAHGos,§ were 
universally recognized as indications of fervour and auster- 
ity. Moreover it is especially worthy of note that this tradi- 
tion has lasted down to the present day. In the valuable 
account of Mount Athos, which has recently been given by 


- 


Migne, P.G., Vol. xcix, pp. 175, seg., notably Nos, 27, 32, 59, etc. 
AA. SS., July, Vol, III, p. 506. disxiAlas éwdver yovunAwwelas. 
See AA. SS., Sep. viii, 813, and Sep. vii, 272. 

THe MonTH, Oct. 1900, p. 408. 

Migne, P.G. xcix. 812. 

See L. Clugnet, Michael Maleinos, p. 52. 


3 
‘ 
5 
6 


Paris, 1903. 
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Dom Placid De Meester in his Voyage de deux Bénédictins, 
he informs us that at ordinary times an observant monk who 
is fully professed ought to make 1,200 metanaas, i.e., pros- 
trations, a day, though it should be added that the number of 
monks who are megaloschemoi, fully professed, is small. The 
staurophoroi who have made their profession, but not in the 
final and fullest form, are supposed to make 600 mefanaas ; 
on the other hand the class called rasophoroi, who are still 
in a measure under probation, prostrate themselves 300 times 
and the novices only 100. 

And now we have to turn our attention from the East of 
Europe to the extreme West. It is a curious and well-known 
fact which, though it has never been quite satisfactorily ex- 
plained, cannot be disputed, that Celtic Christianity in early 
times is found to reproduce rather the liturgical practice of 
the East than that of Rome as now known to us. A very 
striking illustration of the rule is furnished by this matter of 
genuflexion, and I may begin by recalling a passage in the 
De Exordiis of Walafrid Strabo, himself a German by birth 
and Abbot of Reichenau, who wrote in 841: 


When Daniel is said to have bent his knee thrice daily in 
prayer we must not suppose that this was not recorded without 
special reason. In the New Testament also there are abundant 
examples found not only of praying but also of kneeling. For 
our Lord Jesus Christ before His Passion falling on His face 
adored His Father, and Stephen also throwing himself upon his 
knees prayed for those who were stoning him. Of Bartholomew 
the Apostle again we read that he knelt down a hundred times 
in the day and a hundred times in the night. Moreover while the 
whole Church maintains this practice of kneeling,more especially 
do mer of Irish nationality (Scotorum natio) \ay stress upon this 
observance, many of whom—some with more, some with less, but 
in any case with genuflexions during the day or night which 
are fixed and counted—are found to be constant in this exercise 
of bending the knees, not only to bewail their past sins, but also 
for the discharge of their daily devotions.? 


Similarly, something more than a century later, a monk 
of Bobbio in Italy, who about the year 950 compiled an ac- 
count of the miracles of St. Columban, the great Irish mis- 


1 Pp. De Meester, Voyage, pp. 214—2I5. 

2 Walafrid Strabo, De exordiis et incrementis quarundam in Observationibus Ecclesi- 
asticis Rerum (Ed. A. Knopfler, Munich, 1899), pp. 74—75. Migne, P.L. cxiv, 
952—953. Cf. Gougaud, Les Chrétientés Celtiques, p. 98. 
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sionary and monastic legislator, emphasizes the same pecu- 
liarity. 






Not far [he says] from the church just mentioned, St. Colum- 
ban chose another spot where the rock was a little hollowed out, 
and there erected a cross. For it is the custom for men of this 
race (consuetudo est hominibus hujus gentis) to make prostra- 
tions (gexuflectere) a hundred times and more every day; and 
we believe that the place was selected by him for this purpose.! 








Again, as Zimmer had pointed out, a gloss in the early 
Codex Bernensis of Virgil makes reference to the kind of 
prostration “ which the Irish use ” (de fexu genuum ut Scotti 
jaciunt).2 From all which it is abundantly clear that the 
frequent prostrations of the Irish monks attracted attention in 
central Europe and were regarded as something exceptional. 
Neither can any reasonable doubt be felt that the practice 
came originally from the East, for the repetition and counting 
of genuflexions did not stand alone. Another favourite Irish 
austerity was the crossfigil, or prayer with arms extended, 
and this, as we learn from the Verba Seniorum and other 
authorities, was well known to the fathers of the desert.* 
Dom Gougaud has recently directed attention to this matter 
in an extremely valuable little article in the Rassegua Gre- 
goriana for 1908.4 Other Eastern devotions greatly favoured 
by the Irish monks of the early medizval period were the 
recitation of the Biait, i.e., the 118th Psalm, Beati immacu- 
dati, and the repetition of the words Deus in adjutorium 
meum intende, domine ad adjuvandum me festina, of which 
Abbot Isaac discourses in the Collations of Cassian.6 But 
it is not possible to follow up this subject here at present. 
Returning to our genuflexions, we may note that Irish 
hagiography provides abundant illustrations of the practice. 
Of St. Patrick himself, Tirechan (see the Book of Armagh) 
tells us that during three days and three nights he besought 
the King of kings with a hundred prayers and assiduous 
kneelings (centenis oraculis flectenisque assiduis).6 Of St. 
Jarlath it is related that he made 300 genuflexions by night 































' Mabillon, AA. SS. Benedict., Il. p. 38. (Ed. 1733). 
2 Irish Eccles. Record, 1884, p. 243. 
S See the references in Dom J. M. Besse, Les Moines d'Orient, p. 328. 
*“La Priére les Bras en Croix” in Rassegna Gregoriana, Vol. vii. 1908, 
PP- 343—354- 
® Cassian in Migne, P.L., Vol. xlix. pp. 8332—836. 
§ Whitley Stokes, Tripartite Life, 11. 312; cf. 441, 484. 
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and 300 in the day. St. Géngus, the author of the Martyr- 
ology, is said to have recited every night? thrice fifty psalms 
with 300 genuflexions. St. Ailbe of Emly, in his Rule 
I assume it to be an authentic document or at any rate to reflect 
the customs of that early period—lays down such prescrip- 
tions as the following: 





17 A hundred genuflexions for him at the Beati at the be- 
ginning of the day before his questions, thrice fifty [psalms] 
dearer than other works, with a hundred genuflexions every hour 
of vespers. ; 

18 A hundred genuflexions every matin are due in the church 
of a believer from the feast of St. John whom they adore until 
the solemn pasch of abstinence.’ 


Or again in one of the texts of another rule we read: 


Two hundred prostrations every day to the Lord, with a dili- 
gent booklet, they shall be performed without any defect always 
save on the Lords day.‘ 


But undoubtedly the most striking evidence for the exist- 
ence of this form of austerity is to be found in the Penitential 
books. It is unnecessary to discuss the complicated pro- 
blems connected with their authorship and precise date. No 
one doubts the Celtic inspiration of those with which we are 
most concerned, and in particular a certain tractate, De Arreis, 
exists in an Irish text, the original of which Kuno Meyer, when 
publishing the document in the Revue Celtigue, declared to 
be certainly not later than the eighth century. The word 
arreum here used seems to be identical with the classical 
Latin arra or arrabo (i.e., a pledge or earnest of the pur- 
chase money in any contract), but in its ecclesiastical use it 
apparently meant most commonly a commutation for a statu- 
tory penance. Probably we should be near the mark if we 
translated arreum as simply “ price.’”’ Here at any rate are 
some examples: 


An arreum for a week of strict penance on bread and water 
for anyone that does not read, viz 700 honest genuflexions, and 


1 Cuimin’s Poem on the Saints of Ireland, in the Zeitschrift f. celtische Philologie 
1897, p. 67. Colgan, AA. SS. Hiberniz, I. p. 309. 

2 Stokes, Martyrology of CEngus, p. xxv. 

% Evriu, Vol, iii. pp. 92—115. 

4 Eviu, Vol. i. p. 197. 
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seven honest blows, and crossfigil at the end of every hundred 
until the arms are tired. 

Another arreum, viz 100 Pater nosters in crossfigil, and a 
Deus in adjutorium down to festina three times at the end of 
every Pater noster and a genuflexion at every Deus and meditat- 
ing intently on God. It is an arzreum for a black fast of three 
days to anyone who does this three times.? 


The crossfigil, it will be remembered, is prayer with the 
arms extended, an exercise much recommended by Eastern 
ascetics. Mention of genuflexions occurs frequently in this 
short document, but it will be sufficient to give one more 
example: 





The arreum for saving a soul out of hell; wiz 365 Pater nosters, 
and 365 genuflexions and 365 blows with a scourge, on every 
day to the end of a year and fasting every month, save a soul 
out of hell. 


It should be noted, however, that the text adds in qualifi- 
cation of what might seem a very unorthodox view of the 
Church’s teaching, that this expiation only avails “ if the soul 
can be interceded for at all . . . . for there are certain 
sins which do not deserve any remission of penance.”” Ob- 
viously for the writer “Hell’’ was a generic term under which 
Purgatory was also included. 

An examination of the other Western penitential books 
makes it clear that this practice of genuflexions or prostra- 
tions gradually extended to countries which were not Celtic 
and became generally recognized as part of a system of com- 
mutations for canonical penances. To go into any great de- 
tail would take more space than can be here afforded, but 
a couple of illustrations may be given. The treatise De dis- 
ciplinis ecclesiasticis, of Regino of Priim, contains many 
specimens of the penitential commutations generally recog- 
nized about the year 900. Here is one such: 


1 Revue Celtique, Vol. xv. (1894), p. 497. 

2 Ibid. p. 494. 

3 Another penitential canon, attributed to Maelruain c. 775, is quoted by 
Reeves in his book on the Culdees. It runs thus; ‘* He who does not attend 
Mass on Sunday shall recite 50 psalms standing in a closed house with his eyes 
shut, it is the price of the Mass, and he shall perform roo genuflexions and 
cross-figil with Biait.”” The Culdees, p. go. 

4 Revue Celtique, xv, p. 492. Cf. Wasserschleben, Bussordnungen, pp. 30 
130—140, etc. 
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For a single day (of canonical penance). Let the Beats im- 
maculati be said three times, and six times the J/iserere mei Deus, 
and let him prostrate himself upon the ground (frosternat se in 
/erram) 70 times and at each prostration let him repeat the Pater 
noster. Also, in the case of a man who does not know the psalms, 
for one day, let him prostrate himself upon the ground 100 times 
and at each prostration let him say Miserere mei Deus and also 
Dimitte Domine peccata mea. 


It would be easy to supply a large number of similar quo- 
tations. The commutation just given is almost identical with 
one which may be found in the so-called Penitential of 
Egbert. Again we meet with numerous examples in which 
psalms said with genuflexions are balanced against psalms 
said without genuflexions. Thus we are told that to com- 
pensate for one day’s penance on bread and water a man 
should recite 50 psalms in the church with genuflexions, or 
70 psalms without genuflexions ; or that for a month of fast- 
ing a man should say 1,200 psalms with genuflexions, or 
1,680 psalms without them. It is evident that the addition 
of these prostrations was considered to enhance in a notable 
degree the difficulty and the expiatory value of the penance 
performed. 

Of exceptional interest are certain Icelandic codes,the oldest 
of which is known to have emanated from Bishop Thorlac in 
the middle of the twelfth century. Therein it is plainly 
stated that all the ordinary fasts imposed by the Church’s 
law in expiation for specified sins can be redeemed by making 
100 prostrations or by reciting 50 faternosters for each day 
of fasting enjoined. Further, the rule was laid down that 
for those who were in health a properly performed genu- 
flexion required that the elbows should touch the ground as 
well as the knees.* This last condition might of itself suffice 
to justify the use of the term prostration where the Latin text 
speaks of genuflexiones or venia, but there are other con- 
siderations, some of which will be noticed immediately which 
support the same conclusion. 

The practice of these penitential genuflexions, propagated 
on the one hand by the Irish monks who evangelized a great 


Migne, P.L., Vol. CXXXII. p. 370. 
See H. J. Schmitz, Die Bussbicher und das Kanonische Bussverfahren, Vol. 11. 


1 


p. 671 and passim. Cf. Wasserschleben, Bussordnungen, pp. 229, 246, 419, 420, 
463, 499, 600, etc, 

§ Schmitz, Die Bussbicher, Il. p. 710 and 713. ‘‘Sospites et bene valentes 
genuflexiones ita instituere debent ut tam genua quam cubiti terram tangant. 
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part of central Europe from the West, and on the other intro- 
duced into Italy by the example of the Greeks, seems after 
the eleventh century to have become familiar almost every- 
where as at least an occasional form of asceticism. Already 
in the sixth century, if we can trust the rather late biography 
of St. Winwaloc, that Saint made a hundred genuflexions 
every day and a hundred every night after reciting the entire 
psalter.! The hermit St. Bartholomew, in England, practised 
assiduous prostrations.2 St. William, at Gellone, in France, 
during the ninth century, prostrated before the altar 100 
times during the day and 100 times at night.* St. Peter 
Urseolus, in Italy, just before the year 1000, recited the entire 
psalter daily and devoted part both of the day and night to 
“innumerable genuflexions.”’4 St. Anselm of Lucca (c. 
1086) practised many prostrations in the night and, if he 
could do so unobserved, in the day-time also.® Pope St. 
Leo IX., when sojourning at Beneventum about the year 
1052, took only the briefest space of time for sleep, but “ all 
the rest of the night he passed in the recitation of the entire 
psalter and in numberless bendings of the knees.’’* St. 
Hathebrandus, Abbot, who died in 1198, could not satisfy 
his devotion each night with less than 400 such acts of rever- 
ence.?. St. Stephen who, after founding the new monastic 
order of Grandmont, died in France, A.D. 1124, prostrated 
and kissed the ground so often that he formed a callus on his 
hands and knees like that of a camel. Moreoyer his nose, so 
his biographer tells us, through contact with the ground, re- 
mained permanently twisted sideways (asum curvaverat in 
obliqguum).* MWHere again we have an illustration of the na- 
ture of the deep reverence which was used on such occa- 
sions, and indeed it is plain that without some such complete 
extension of the body the exercise would not have been so ex- 
hausting as it was evidently considered to be. The word 
venia, therefore, which is constantly applied to such acts of 
humiliation, meant normally a prostration, and this is made 


1 Analecta Bollandiana, Vol. VII. p. 227. St. Winwaloc, of course, was a Celt, 
2 See Simeon of Durham (Rolls Series) I., p. 305. 
3 AA. SS. Benedict, V., 82. 
4 Ibid. VII, 856. 
5 bid, TX, 481. 
® Reliquum noctis spatium cum integri decantatione psalterii ac innumera 
genuum inflexione excurrebat.’’ AA, SS. Ap. vol. ii. p. 662. 
7 AA. SS. July, Vol. VII. p. 177. 
8 Ibid, February, II. 207. 
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clear by the text of many monastic rules. A snatch of bur- 
lesque verse, inserted in the Chronicon Laureshameunse under 
the year 1106, tells us of certain monks who: /er venias 
centum verrunt barbis pavimentum, i.e., sweep the pavement 
with their beards in a hundred venxie. The s/lectain of the 
Irish monks, and the mefanaas of the Greeks were, we may 
be sure, of precisely the same character. 

That these facts, not uninteresting in themselves, have a 
certain bearing upon the recitation of Aves and the early 
history of the Rosary I hope to make clear in the concluding 
portion of this paper, but the discussion must be postponed 
until another issue. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Monumenta Germania Historica, Scriptores, xxi..p. 432. 





THE MOTH 


HE moors lay silver to the stars last night; 
The slopes last night rose steeply from the mist. 
The valley was a sea, wide-spread and whist 
With leafy promontories athwart its white. 
From out the tranquil starshine, swift in flight 
As if my lamp had called it to a tryst, 
A velvet moth came flitting, dewdrop-kissed, 
With elfin eyes, clear green as chrysolite. 
God breathed this milk-white mist and lucent sky ; 
God formed these massive hills and, earlier, lit 
Each spear-keen star above the waning day. 
God set a jewel in each tiny eye 
And sped this moth upon its starlit way— 
A fragile love-thought from the Infinite. 


LILIAN M. ANDERSON. 
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VIII. LOVE'S LABOUR’S LOST? 


NE afternoon about six o'clock the A.D.M.S.— 

Assistant Director of Medical Services, that is to say 

the principal Medical Officer of the Division—came 
to the Ancient and said: 

“ To-night, at any moment in fact, we may expect a con- 
siderable number of wounded, and we have only this field 
to receive them in 

The field was, so far as beauty of surroundings went, ex- 
quisitely situated: flat itself it formed the table of a little 
plateau from which steep grassy meadows fell to a rich river- 
bottom, beyond which were hanging woods. But, lovely as 





the scene around was, the situation was particularly exposed: 
it was entirely bare of cover and jutted out into the valley: 
the woods were full of batteries, themselves of course the 
object of continual bombardment; and enemy air-craft had 
been continually hovering over the field itself, and continually 
driven away by our own anti-air-craft bombs. 

“IT should like,” said the A.D.M.S., “ to find some better 
place for the wounded. Can you help us?” 

“T will try. I will go at once and see. But I have been 
exploring the little town and I did not notice any building 
likely to contain large rooms. There seems to be no chateau. 
But there is a school and there is a church. I expect it will 
have to be one of them.” 

He went off at once to make a more diligent search, and 
found just what he had expected, no house that promised any- 
thing. There were several villas, prosperous the day before 
yesterday, now all disordered and dishonoured, none with 
any large hall or room. The other houses were very small, 
and had mostly a deserted air, for the Germans had only left 
that morning and their inhabitants had fled and were not yet 
returned. 

The school was a tal], old-fashioned building consisting 
apparently of many little rooms on several floors. To carry 
wounded men up a narrow staircase would be out of the 
question. 

There only remained the church: and the Ancient had 
some difficulty in finding the keys of it. The priest was 
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away fighting for France, the Mayor had gone away on the 
arrival of the Germans, and there was hardly a soul about.. 
There really were people in some of the houses, but they, 
were still unwilling to show themselves. They knew that 
the battle was being fought hard by and did not know who 
would win it: if it should be the Germans of course the 
dreaded enemy would come back. 

However the Ancient went into one of these little houses, 
the door of which was not locked, and in an out-house at 
the back he found an old man cowering on the ground, half- 
covered with straw, and hiding behind a very small cow. At 
first he did not seem disposed for conversation: he was per- 
haps a little deaf, and he was certainly very much frightened. 

“ Are you all alone?” asked the Ancient. 

The old man only grunted. Either he had not heard or he 
thought “ least said is soonest mended.”’ 

The Ancient went close up to him and said: “ Courage, 
my friend. I am only an old person myself, an English 
priest; you needn’t be afraid. There are no Boches here, 
only some English troops.” 

“Many?” 

“No. Not very many.” 

“TI wish there were fifty thousand. But there is only this 
one cow.” 

“ We do not want your cow; we don’t want anything. But 
I want to know how I can get into the church. I am going to 
make it into a hospital for the wounded.”’ 

The old man slowly stood up; he was evidently stiff; his 
poor bones were rheumatic, and I daresay he had been cower- 
ing there, afraid to stir, for a day and a night. 

“Where,” asked the Ancient carelessly, “ is your wife: 

‘“* Where there are no Boches: in heaven.”’ 

“ And you live alone? Is there no one else?” 

“ There is,” said the old man slowly, “ my grandson. His 
father is at the war.”’ 

The Ancient peered about for the grandson. 

“ He,”’ whispered the old man, “is . . . . behind the 
rabbits.” 

He was giving some hay to the cow, who appeared to 
have an excellent appetite. 

The Ancient went out of the little shed and searched for 
the grandson. There was a tiny garden, and at the end of it 
some currant bushes, rank and barren-looking. Behind them, 
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on a sort of tressle, were half a dozen rabbit-hutches; be- 
hind the hutches were some remarkably fine nettles. Cower- 
ing among the nettles was a thin boy with a white face and 
terrified eyes. 

“Come! you need not be afraid,” said the Ancient re- 
peating his formula, “I am an English priest. I belong 
to the English Army. Do come out. What is your name?”’ 

“ Guillaume,” stammered the boy, and the Ancient at once 
perceived that it was a lie. During the horrible eternity of 
hours the lad had been squatting there among the nettles 
his poor wits had been devising this piteous little ruse. Per- 
haps the Boches, if they found him, would not kill the Em- 
peror’s name-sake. 

As he could not cry, the Ancient laughed. 

“I’m sure you grandfather doesn’t call you that,” he said, 
with decision. “ He is all right. No one has hurt him: no 
one is going to. The English are here. He is feeding the 
cow. What does #e call you?” 

‘“ Francois.” 

“ That is my name too. I want to get into the church, 
Who has a key? The Mayor has saved himself: there is no 
priest.”’ 

“The priest is fighting.” 

“Yes, I know. I know he did not run away. Is there 
any other key? I want to arrange a hospital in the church. 
But I can’t get in. Do help me.” 

“I know how to get in. I know where there is a key. 
The sacristan is my uncle. Not old, like most sacristans, 
and he has gone to the war. But I lost a key: I used to 
help him, and he gave me sous. But I lost the key, and I 
only found it three days ago. You really are English? Why 
do you talk French?” 

“Because I suppose you do not talk English. Come 
Francois.” 

His grandfather had hobbled down and said: “ See, he 
has only one hand. The other was nearly cut off in a chaff- 
cutter, when he was seven years old, and it turned bad. They 
had to cut it off. If the Boches had found him they would 
have cut off the other and his head to make up for his not 
having two. It is, as Monsieur knows, their custom to cut 
off boys’ hands. Finding only one they would naturally cut 
off this boy’s head—to make up.” 

Francois shook with terror. 
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“ It is no use telling him such things,’’ urged the Ancient. 
“ Besides we are not to suppose that all the Boches are equally 
cruel.” 

The old man trembled now. 

“You are sure,” he quavered miserably, “ that you are 
English?” 

“ Absolutely sure. I never liked the Germans. But it is 
absurd to think they are all devils.”’ 

“ It is anyway clear,” said the grandfather, “ that Monsieur 
is not French.” 

The Ancient knew very well that the old fellow was not 
alluding to his accent, but he said cheerfully: 

“I know my tongue is not. But my heart is.” 

They were all three walking up the little garden. It was 
growing dusk. All the while came the ugly, angry noise 
of fierce artillery-fire. 

“ Francois,” said the Ancient, “ do be quick. I want that 
key. I have lost a lot of time.” 

The key was in a pair of blue cotton trousers hung be- 
hind the door in the cottage. 

“ There is nothing in this cottage,’ observed the old man 
earnestly, “except what you see. No money. We have 
none. Money is in rich people’s houses.” 

“I wonder,” thought the Ancient, “ where it is.” 

It seemed a good thing that the Germans had xo/ come 
there; the poor old fellow would have said just the same 


things. 
There were no lights in any of the cottages. But a few 
women had crept out. They must have seen from some 


peeping-holes the Ancient go in to the cottage where Francois 
and his grandfather lived. 

““ Mesdames,”’ said the Ancient, sick of his formula, 
“ Francois is going to open the church for me. I am going 
to arrange a little hospital in it. I am an English priest, 
We expect many wounded. Is there anything you could 
bring me?” 

Poor creatures! They had been cowed; and had cause, 
no doubt, for weary anxiety still: who could tell how this 
battle would go? But they were French, and full of gener- 
osity ; and were wives, or sisters, or mothers of soldiers. 

“What does Monsieur want?” asked a woman with a fine 
but not very gentle face. She was perhaps the last to whom, 
of all the little group that had gathered round him, the 
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Ancient would have appealed. Thus we are stupid, and 
judge good books by their austere binding. 

“Ah, Madame! What do I not want? There is the church 
—and that is all. To lay a shattered drave down on the hard 
flags—that also is hard.” 

“ Of the hardest. Come, Mesdames!”’ 

And the hard-featured woman assumed command. They 
all went off after her. In ten minutes they, and others whom 
they had enlisted, brought the Ancient twenty-seven mat- 
tresses, nearly fifty blankets; and in half an hour they had 
brought him, in all, forty-eight mattresses or beds, over sixty 
blankets and ¢uve/s, many pillows, and milk, wine and eggs 
and a little cognac—and they had hardly dared to eat all day 
or al! the day before. 

“It is poor people's stuff,’ said Madame of the hard face, 
“but, Monsieur, it is all we have.” 

“T cannot thank you. God must. Your French Saint 
Martin gave Jesus Christ half his cloak, and how He boasted 
of it in Heaven that night! He is showing these beds to St. 
Martin, and St. Denis, and St. Reny now, and saying, ‘ Look 
what your daughters have given me to lie upon—their own 
beds: their only beds: the beds whereon their babies were 
born.” Eh, Mesdames, He will be proud of His Church’s 
eldest daughter.” 

“Ah! Monsieur, then, is Catholic too? Zant mieux! We 
did not know for sure. English Pasteurs come and say 
they are Catholic, and afterwards we find they are not of our 
faith. We thought you might be a pasteur also. But we 
knew you wanted what we could give four vos braves: it 
was enough: your soldiers come here and are killed for us. 
It is not much that we give an old bed for them to die on.” 

“Now,” said another woman, “shall we help you? You 
are alone to do everything—and have you done all] that?” 

“Yes. I had to do something while I waited: but I was 
not alone, Francois helped me. There would not be room 
in the aisles, so we moved all the benches. Francois with 
his one hand does as much as two men with two hands each.” 
He had indeed worked like a Trojan: and his old grandfather 
helped too. He had a rather rough old tongue now he had 
found it. 

“It is a pity,” he had observed, pointing a rheumatic 
finger at the pulpit, “ that M.l’Abbé cannot be there to 
preach. That would help the wounded to sleep.”’ 
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The little church soon began to look quite like a hospital. 
The beds lay in rows up the nave and south aisle—the north 
was full of the benches and chairs. Also the two chapels 
made tiny wards. 

“I will go and finish making my soup,” said Madame of 
the hard face, “ it will be hot and perhaps the poor men will 
like it, though it is only our soup, not grande chose, you 
understand.” 

“I also have some soup nearly ready,” another woman 
declared; “ it isn’t splendid but it has a hen in it. My old 
man was frightened when a shell fell in the paddock and, 
tumbled over on her. He is heavy, my 4oxhomme, and she 
was écrasée, so I undressed her and put her in the pot.”’ 

“Look here,” said the Ancient, “ it is a shame to steal 
your soup—”’ 

‘““Sh! When the thief is given leave he becomes an honest 
man,”’ declared the hard-faced woman; whose name, by the 
way, proved to be Madame Martel. 

“Yes. But listen. I know this soup is for your dinners, 
and for the dinners of your families. But see, I have here 
this packet. It contains English stuff called Oxo, each of 
the little cubes will make half a di/ve of soup. But it needs 
boiling water and I have none. Will you take the cubes— 
there are a hundred of them—and make soup of them for 
me, between you, and bring it here when I am ready for it?”’ 

“ We will mix it with some of our thin soup, and the vege- 
tables will make it better.” 

“Very well. It is most singularly good of you to take so 
much trouble.”’ 

“And you? You are not precisely a little boy. The work 
has made Monsieur very hot.”’ 

“And very dirty. But that doesn’t matter. Doesn't this 
chapel make a nice little ward?” 

“Yes. It is a pity She” (with a nod at the Blessed 
Virgin’s statue) “ can’t come down to soigner the wounded. 
She would like that. She is a Mother and knows what it 
is like to see her Son hurt.” 

This again was Madame Martel. She and the Ancient 
were now alone in the little chapel. 

“ You have sons?” 

“Two. They are both at the war. They are twins— 
Philippe and Philippin.” 

“May they both come home safe and sound. I will say 
Mass for them.”’ 
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“Monsieur,” she said quietly, “ for Philippe the Mass 
should be ex zoir. He was killed the first day.” 

She did not sob, nor were her eyes wet. 

‘“‘ Monsieur,” she said, touching the priest's arm, “ do not 
weep. Heureux ceux gui meurent pour la patrie. Out of 
the soil of this France we who are peasants live. She feeds 
her children from her breast. She has a right to her sons’ 
lives. They die to save that mother’s breast from pollution. 
Heureux ceux gui meurent pour la patrie: heureux ceux gui 
pleurent pour les braves. My lad’s blood will wash out the 
stain of one German footstep anyway. I go to make the 
soup.” 

It was nearly dark now in the church: they had lighted a 
few lamps, and one of them was set on the steps of the 
pulpit. Francois was seated there waiting to be told what 
he should do next: a girl was talking to him in a low voice. 

Her head was swathed in hideous bandages, and horrible 
straps of plaster were stuck across her face: one of them en- 
tirely covered the right eye. 

‘How did you get hurt?” the Ancient asked her gently. 

“Tam not hurt. I did it myself—and my mother helped 
me.” 

She moved away, and the Ancient saw that she was very 
lame. 

‘“‘ Monsieur,” whispered Francois, “ she was afraid of the 
Boches. She is beautiful, only she is lame and can only walk 
a little and slowly. She had splendid hair—lots of it. She cut 
it all off, in jags, close to the skull, and made herself horrible 
with those bandages. It was her old uncle, Monsieur Fére 
of the pharmacie, who gave her the plaster. She is fright- 
ful, is she not? I suppose she is ashamed. And she is vain 
and dresses very prettily, and she is of the most clean. She 
is ashamed of those filthy rags in which she dressed herself.”’ 

Was she? Perhaps; for we are always being ashamed of 
the wrong things. 

‘““Look Monsieur,” said Francois, with a tug at the 
Ancient’s coat, “ two English officers who are at the door.” 

They came to see what had been done, and were full of 
commendation. 

*“ Jeanne Feére is ashamed lest they see her,’ whispered 
Francois. ‘ See she hides behind the door till she can slip 
out. If Philippin Martel came home quickly from the war 
what would she do if he came before her hair grew? She is 
betrothed to Philippin Martel.” 
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The English officers went round the church, praised what 
had been done, and went away. No wounded, they reported, 
had come in yet. 

“Monsieur,” asked one of the women, coming down the 
little f/ace on which the church stood, “ are you not hungry? 
I could make an omeletie.”’ 

“Not hungry at all, but filthy. Could you lend me a 
cuvette, with water and soap?”’ 
| “Of course. But Monsieur, only the angels can see in this 
light: and they don’t mind. Clean hearts and dirty hands 
often go together. Mon Dieu! what is that?” 

Nothing very strange: only a shell that had fallen on a 
tallish house down the street, perhaps a hundred yards away ; 
not in the direction of our field but eastward of the church— 
if the altar was duly orientated. Soon another fell nearer 
to the church, and it became apparent that the Germans were 
now making the church a mark; it stood high on the edge of 
a steep bluff at the end of the place. It seemed obvious that 
they were not only aiming at the church but getting th 
range. 

The lamps inside the church were feeble enough, and so 
far did not light up the windows: but when it should be quite 
dark they might. It seemed best to the Ancient to go in 
and put them all out, one by one, which he did. 

He guessed already that the little hospital the women had 
furnished with beds would never be used. The place would 
be considered too dangerous. And so it proved. 

He went and reported to the orderly officer of the 
A.D.M.S., a very kind and friendly Major. 

“All your trouble for nothing,” he said regretfully, “ it 
would have been an excellent little dressing-station; but the 
field, when it is quite dark, will be safer. I’m afraid we shall 
have to give up the church.” 

The A.D.M.S. decided that it must be so. 

And so all the labour of love of those poor women was 
wasted—*“ Or else, no,” as they say in Scotland. 



































JOHN AYSCOUGH. 














MR. WILFRID WARD 


HE death of Mr. Ward is an irreparable loss to the 

Catholic Church; and in saying this we mean to use 

the words not of undiscriminating panegyric but of 
literal fact. There is no one amongst us, nor at present 
on our horizon, who can fill exactly the place he filled, render 
to Catholicism exactly the service he rendered, influence the 
same circle, outside and within, that he influenced, bring the 
same contribution to Catholic Apologetic and Literature that 
he brought. Not a few of us will go all our lives the poorer 
for his death; not a few of those outside will lose an 
attracting influence towards the Church or a reconciling 
influence towards all She stands for; not small or unim- 
portant is the gap in the equipment of Catholic culture which 
his loss has caused. There is a special element of sadness, 
too, in this loss. Mr. Ward died not only at an age—he was 
only just a little over sixty—when such a man’s intellectual 
powers are at their highest, and years of their ripest fruit 
are to be looked for, but at a moment when new and wide 
spheres of usefulness should have become open to him. For 
only a few months ago he became the successor to the family 
estates in the Isle of Wight, after his elder brother, who had 
been nothing if not a recluse, and his famous father, who 
with characteristic and disarming candour, always avowed 
himself completely uninterested in the kind of opportunities 
for service most naturally open to an important landed pro- 
.prietor. To what high purpose such a position might have 
been used by one whose mission—and we might almost call 
it without irreverence an apostolate—had for twenty-five years 
been exercised almost as much in the social as in the intel- 
lectual sphere, it is not for us to speculate. 

In one respect, however, and in its aspect of widest and 
most permanent importance, Mr. Ward’s life had in it nothing 
of the tragedy of the Unfinished. His monument stands 
four-square and complete, in the great biographical series 
which has not only recorded, but has helped to make Catholic 
history in our country for generations to come—the two 
volumes on Dr. Ward, and the Lives of the two Cardinals, 
Wiseman and Newman. It is not, of course, any part of our 
present purpose to appraise works already familiar to every 
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English-speaking Catholic with any pretension to culture. 
Poor in many respects, our community has been happily rich 
in the department of philosophic history and biography, as 
witness the stately array of volumes in which the story of the 
Church in England has been told from Her days of darkness 
to Her Second Spring, by Dr. Burton and by the two brothers, 
Monsignor Bernard and Mr. Wilfrid Ward. That these works 
grow in interest as they proceed, is due not more to the de- 
velopment of their story than to the wide and philosophical 
spirit in which that story is handled in the later volumes. Mr. 
Ward’s biographies, indeed, occasioned no little controversy, 
in regard to which his standpoint and treatment have been 
from time to time estimated in these pages, and for the most 
part strongly supported. We need not go back upon these 
topics, save in so far as they may lend an illustration or two 
to the short estimate of Mr. Ward’s personality and work 
which is our immediate object. 

His name is to the larger public pre-eminently that of an 
apologist, an interpreter to those without of the things within, 
one bent always on setting principles of agreement in the 
high light, and explaining differences in the most benignant 
sense that might be possible. Such undoubtedly was his own 
conception of his vocation, and as such he appears to all 
who have at all continuously studied his works, or been ad- 
mitted however slightly to his acquaintanceship. But it may 
perhaps be doubted whether the larger Catholic public has 
as yet realized how completely the sense of this mission 
dominated him; into how many ramifications it spread; how 
absolutely it was based upon one single solid principle, the 
principle of loyalty; how supernatural was its object from 
beginning to end—the good of souls. Under each of these 
aspects Mr. Ward revealed himself as something bigger and 
deeper than merely the brilliant biographer, the astute apolo- 
gist, the smoother of differences. By a happy chance that 
must surely be rare in the annals of literature, we have a 
full-length picture ready to hand, drawn by his own wife, 
in the George Sutcliffe of Mrs. Ward’s novel Out o/ Due 
Time. Abstracting from the fictional details with which that 
figure is clothed, it is easy to trace not merely Mr. Ward's 
method but the spirit that motived his work. ‘ Very humble 
and very independent, he owed both characteristics to the 
absolute clearness of his faith.’”” Throughout the Modernist 
controversy, in a position most difficult to handle, this very 
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independence as regards personalities on either side added 
indefinitely to his strength as a mediating influence. “ Hap- 
pily I am not infallible as to my theories or my view of what 
will happen; but I won't allow that my theories were made 
to fit the occasion or will depend on the issue.’’ In these 
words of George Sutcliffe, something of the secret of Mr. 
Ward’s power is revealed. His apologetics were positive, the 
outcome of certain definite principles he had made his own. 
In the words of his great Master, “ in behalf of some special 
objections, to be ingenious in devising a theory,’ was the 
last thing he could be accused of; and this kind of intel- 
lectual honesty, in a mind well known to be of the mest 
“ delicately balancing kind,’’ made enormously for strength- 
ening and enheartening influence. That he was “ not in- 
fallible as to his theories’ was true enough. He inclined, 
perhaps, to allow somewhat more play than average Catholic 
opinion would admit to the principles of “ economy” and 
“ relativity ’ in the development of the Church's thought and 
life alike. But the best proof of his fundamental soundness 
is to be found in the fact that no critic of any intellectual re- 
spectability ventured to charge such a piece of work as the 
famous final chapter of the Life of Wiseman, on the Catholic 
Church and the Zeitgeist, with anything worse than some 
tinge of inopportuneness. There, opinions may be allowed 
to differ; and it must not be forgotten that to many minds, 
then and since sorely perplexed, Mr. Ward spoke de mot de 
V’enigme, never an inopportune thing. Loyal je serait durant 
ma vie; it was Mr. Ward’s whole-hearted, fundamentally 
simple loyalty to the Catholic idea, a loyalty as true as the 
very different type exhibited by his father, that gave him his 
power. At the time when the Modernist controversy was at 
its most distressing stage, the present writer came acci- 
dentally into contact with some of the chief persons unhap- 
pily affected. It was just after the publication of Out of Due 
Time, and one felt that the amount of venomous vituperation 
poured by those persons upon the figure of George Sutcliffe 
was the true measure of the greatness of the man, their per- 
sonal friend, who had gone just not to the extent of compro- 
mising himself, in order to make their return to Catholic 
obedience the easier. 
We have spoken of Mr. Ward’s activities as more widely 
ramified than wider public opinion suspected; yet we have 
treated them as fundamentally one. And this is the simple 
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fact. His biographies were essentially a branch of apolo- 
getics; as with his father before him, ideas, principles, were 
the things that mattered. He was completely free from the 
modern heresy of “ objective history.”” As a matter of fact 
his literary activities began with a little work of philosophy, 
The Will to Believe, which was hailed by many of the acutest 
critics of the day, including Mr. Hutton of the Sfecéa/or, 
as giving promise of new work of an important kind in ab- 
stract thought. And his interest in metaphysical speculation 
remained throughout his life. Curiously, his last published 
work was not in his own Dudlin Review but in the Ldixburgh, 
to which he contributed last January a lengthy examination 
of his friend Mr. Arthur Balfour’s book upon Theism—a 
piece of work which exhibits his dialectical powers at their 
full height, as well as his disarming uncontroversialness in 
controversy. For under the guise of “supplementing ” Mr. 
Balfour’s argument, he took away, as he had done in his 
review of the same author’s Foundations of Belief, all the 
basis of the latter’s philosophical vitalism while retaining 
what was positive in his conclusions. But unlike his father, 
who, in philosophy, always seemed to become the more lively, 
the more rarefied was the metaphysical altitude he reached, 
Mr. Ward always tended to prefer the psychological to the 
ontological line of thought. As in 7he Wili to Believe his 
subject was rather the road towards Truth than the abstract 
nature of Truth, so, conversely, his biographical work was 
always a study of ideas, of principles, of tendencies, and 
of men and events as part of the worldgprogress rather than as 
figures in a brilliant or an interesting picture. The volume 
entitled Problems and Persons, divided equa ly between di- 
rectly apologetic and biographical matter, forms a good and 
central example of his method. It contains, too, the essay 
which exhibits most concisely the essence of his apologetic 
system and gives most clearly the clue to all those large 
activities outside of literature in which he engaged in the 
Catholic interest—the well-known article on “ The Rigidity 
of Rome.”’ Those activities were both wide and important. 
He was in contact with the intellectual life of the day, by a 
happy combination of chances, in several of its most widely 
divergent manifestations, and his large social gifts, his ex- 
cellent conversation, his copious fund of anecdote enabled 
him to use opportunity to the full. Tennyson's friendship 
with the “ most generous of Ultramontanes,” was extended 
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in full measure to the son, and later friendships arose with 
personalities so diverse as those of Huxley, Robert Lord Lyt- 
ton, Sir Alfred Lyall, George Wyndham, and Bishop Gore. 
Through R. H. Hutton he came into the world of the great 
Reviews, which were always open to him, and it was eminently 
fitting that at last he should succeed to the editorial chair of 
the one which had had not the least brilliant history. By 
common consent the Dud/in under his editorship became a 
Review of great distinction. It is not an easy matter to 
conduct a Quarterly, which tends in the hands of an editor 
of marked personality to become rather a platform than a 
Review, as was Browzson’s Review, the Dublin under Dr. 
Ward, and the Sfectafor under Hutton. On the other hand 
Mr. Ward was very far from being the mere journalistic 
manager who would make the Review a general forum for 
the exposition and discussion of Catholic interests. Instead 
he gathered around him a brilliant circle of more or less regu- 
lar writers, himself at their head, who represented a well- 
marked type of thought, and produced a succession of 
volumes of fresh and constant interest, suggestiveness and of 
literary distinction, a strong accession in their distinctive 
line to the Catholic thought of the day. During the last year 
of his life Mr. Ward associated Monsignor Barnes with him- 
self as co-editor, and the last two numbers were produced al- 
most entirely by the latter. 

A word should be said upon two further branches of Mr. 
Ward's activity, neither of which have been sufficiently re- 
marked upon in the obituary notices we have seen. Too far- 
seeing to attach great importance to the more popular 
aspects of the Anglican controversy, he was yet deeply 
interested in all that touches the interests of converts, in the 
number of whom were some of his most intimate friends, such 
as Father Maturin and Mgr. Benson, and he viewed in its 
right perspective the High Anglican position as a whole. 
He knew it constantly in its varying phases through two other 
close friends, Lord Halifax and Dr. Neville Figgis. The 
time has not yet come—in spite of Lord Halifax’s big book— 
when the history of the incident of the condemnation of 
Anglican Orders can be written. When that time does come, 
it will-be seen how sound was the advice Mr. Ward gave his 
Anglican friends, and what disasters they might have avoided 
had they followed it. For the rest, Mr. Ward set little value 
on the vagaries of the extremists, and felt, charactegijstically, 
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that the temper of loyalty to one’s own house was more pro- 
mising for the attainment ultimately of the Truth than that 
of private judgment. “ The tradition of three hundred years 
cannot on either side be cancelled in a generation,” and the 
necessary and probably protracted preliminary to a “ pro- 
gramme of reunion,” must be a “ programme of zapproche- 
ment.” 

It was largely to the development of this programme, in 
the sphere of thought rather than of ecclesiastical politics, 
that Mr. Ward devoted that other branch of his activity to 
which a last reference may be made. Not only had the con- 
nections of his early years brought him into intimate contact 
with the ecclesiastical world, particularly with Cardinals 
Manning and Vaughan, but later his marriage with the daugh- 
ter of Mr. James Hope-Scott and Lady Victoria Howard had 
thrown him much into the company of the great English 
Catholic families. Here was opportunity for the “ pro- 
gramme of rapprochement” of which he availed himself to 
the full. Just as the Synthetic Society, which he founded in 
imitation of his father’s famous Metaphysical Society, af- 
forded opening for a mission to the intellectual aristocracy- 
may one dare say the Mandarinate?—of the Athenzum, so 
the “ Westminster Dining Society” brought together at a 
metaphorical Round Table, and to great mutual advantage, 
interests that otherwise might easily have pursued quite diver- 
gent courses. 

We have said nothing of those more intimate aspects of 
Mr. Ward’s personality and life to which such touching 
tribute has been paid by personal friends in 7he Times and 
The Tablet. Those tributes seem to point to two things par- 
ticularly, a genius for friendship, and the very deep and very 
simple piety that may exist behind a very subtle mind and 
vivid personality. But the present writer can add two slight, 
yet perhaps significant, impressions. It was no small thing 
that he should, in the midst of many and important preoccu- 
pations, be willing, and even seem glad, to give to the merest 
casual guest, share of his valuable time, the benefit of his rich 
conversation, the value of his experienced advice. And later, 
throughout the course of a short journalistic connection, the 
most vivid impression Mr. Ward made on the mind of a 
subordinate was that of a very kindly considerateness. Where 
the editorial sic volo might well have sufficed, there was a 
careful discussion of “ pros and cons,” and even in small 
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matters of sub-editorial detail, the same enthusiasm for see- 
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at ing things all round and getting every point of view, that 
rs marked the treatment of indefinitely greater concerns. Small 
1e things, but an index of greater, which brought home to at least 
)- one of Mr. Ward’s many thousands of readers, some more 
2. vivid appreciation of a many-sided mind and an arresting 
personality. 
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n ERE rest the thin worm hands which fondled Him, 
- The trembling lips which magnified the Lord 

Who looked upon His handmaid, the young, slim 
) Mary at her meek tasks. And here the sword 
2 Within the soul of her whose anguished eyes 
| Gazed at the stars which watched Gethsemane, 
‘ And saw the sun fail in the stricken skies. 

In these dim rooms she guards the treasury 

Ot her white memories—the strange, sweet face 
More marred than any man’s, the tender, fain 
> And eager words, the wistful, human grace, 
The mysteries of glory, joy and pain, 
And that hope, tremulous, half sob, half song, 
1 Ringing through night, “ How long, O Lord, how long?” 





THEODORE MAYNARD. 








MISCELLANEA 


I CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE UNION OF NATIONALITIES. 

"as Annales des Nationalités' was founded five years ago 

at Paris and was published there till a few months ago, 
when on account of the migration of its editorial staff to 
Lausanne its publication had to be discontinued. It has been 
resumed with Lausanne as its head-quarters, and the first 
three numbers of this resumed publication, which are fused 
into one, have been sent to us for notice. It is an instructive 
publication, intended to be the organ of the various nation- 
alities, those particularly of Eastern Europe, which regard 
themselves as the victims of oppression by the more powerful 
States, but look forward to the triumph of the Entente in 
the present war as the day which will bring to them freedom 
and opportunity for expansion in accordance with the 
principles of their national ideals. 

The official declaration (says the writer of the opening article on 
La France et les nationalités opprimées) in the press and the pathetic 
speeches of the statesmen of the Triple Entente, even of those of 
Russia (an agreeable surprise which aroused a little optimism in 
the hearts of the most incredulous, but unfortunately had quickly 
to yield to disillusionment), proclaiming loudly that this war had 
no other end than the “ liberation of oppressed populations,” and 
‘‘to permit each nation, great or small, to develop in accordance 
increased still more this enthusiastic 


, 


with its own aspirations,’ 
confidence in the cause of the Allies. 

This interpretation of the declarations made by the states- 
men of the Entente, as to their objects in drawing the sword 
against the German aggressors, goes a good deal beyond the 
terms in which they were expressed and generally understood. 
They were made in view of the concrete facts of the situation 
which the Central Empires had brought into being—Servia 
threatened with destruction and absorption, Belgium and 
Luxemburg overrun and brutally desolated, Holland and Den- 
mark and some other smaller States threatened with annex- 
ation or subjection if Germany’s selfish interests should seem 
to require it and victory should crown her arms. The Allied 
statesmen’s declaration was that—besides recovering com- 


1 Les Annales des Nationalités. Bulletin de l'Union des Nationalités. Les 
numeros, 2 frs. Lausanne-Ouchy. 
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pletely the territories of France and Russia from the invasion 
and devastation which Germany had been able to effect in 
the first stages of the war, when as yet the Allies, not having 
realized the enemy’s designs, was not sufficiently prepared to 
resist them—they meant also to achieve the complete recovery 
and restoration to their former independent and prosperous 
condition of the smaller States whose freedom Germany had 
violated without even the shadow of an excuse. 

A determination to take up the cause of all oppressed nation- 
alities, or nationalities that deemed themselves oppressed, 
throughout Europe, lies clearly outside this limited object, 
and if adopted might carry on the war to unknown and 
unknowable lengths. It can, however, be reasonably assumed 
that the general feeling—at all events outside Germany— 
which the war has evoked is that in the final settlement an 
effort shall be made, as far as is practicable, to remove by 
mutual understandings and agreements between the victorious 
powers, those standing sources of racial grievances which have 
so seriously interfered with the peace of Europe in the past. 

And here, it seems to us, comes into view the utility of 
such a periodical as that we are considering. For by studying 
it, both in its present and future numbers, we may have the 
opportunity of getting to understand which are the nationali- 
ties which consider themselves oppressed, or what is the 
nature and extent of the grievances of which they complain ; 
what too is the character of the measures which they consider 
are feasible for their relief; and, one must add, how far the 
measures desired by one or more of these oppressed nationali- 
ties are consistent with those desired by some of the rest. As 
we learn from these Amnales an “‘ International Conference of 
Nationalities” was held at Paris last June, under the presi- 
dency of M. Painlevé, then Minister of Public Instruction in 
France. At this Conference, which was attended by delegates 
of various nationalities, the step was taken of forming a per- 
manent Commission of delegates charged to draw up a 
Declaration of the Rights of Nationalities, and a Requisitotre 
by which to collect the needful information for a statement 
of their respective claims. This is being done, and in the 
number of the Aznales now in hand we have the text of the 
Declaration of Rights of Nationalities, and likewise that of 
the Requisttoire. There is to be another public conference of 
these delegates in the coming July at Paris, to be followed by 
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one in November at Lausanne, and we understand that the 
immediate object for which they are working is to secure that 
their respective claims shall be effectually brought forward in 
the Congress of the belligerent nations which will end the 
war. They have before their eyes past Congresses of this 
kind, such as the Congress of Vienna in 1815, in which for 
want of effectual representations from the districts affected 
their legitimate claims were disregarded. 

This little cahier touches on a great many points connected 
with its main subject of the claims of nationalities to form 
independent states, or at all events autonomous communities. 
It enumerates the nationalities of Europe, and to some extent 
also those of other continents. It explains their respective 
claims ; besides this it investigates the whole question of the 
origin of nationalities, of the modifications they undergo in the 
course of the ages, modifications which for some mean pro- 
gress, for others decadence; or again for some mean pro- 
gressive emphasis of their distinctness, for others a progressive 
tendency to blend with other nationalities. What strikes one 
as a general conclusion from the facts thus brought together, 
is the hopelessness of satisfying all these claims that are 
actually made without breaking up the States of Europe into 
small fragments and involving the continent in never-ending 
quarrels between one small fragment and another, after the 
manner of the quarrels between the small Italian Republics 
of the later middle ages. At the same time there is much for 
rulers and statesmen to ponder over in such a survey of the 
position. Take for instance the five races in Eastern Europe 
which claim autonomy: ‘‘ The Poles, of whom [besides the 
majority subject to Russia] one section is subject to Austria, 
another to Germany; the Lithuanians, of whom the great 
mass are in Lithuania and the Baltic Provinces, whilst a small 
section is left in the hands of Prussia; the Letts, who are sub- 
jected to a German aristocracy and Russian officials: the 
Finns, whom the Tzar has deprived of their autonomy; the 
Ukrainians or Little Russians, of which one section under 
the name of Ruthenians is incorporated into the Austrian 
Empire and dominated by a Polish aristocracy, whilst in Russia 
the censorship forbids all publications in its language.” It is 
impossible to withdraw all these from their present political 
ties, and form them into five independent States. But why 
put bans on the use of their language and on their religion, 
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and why seek to deprive them of the institutions which are 
in keeping with their age-long habits? MRepressive action of 
that sort does not even serve the purpose of those who wish to 
unify the races over which they rule; on the contrary, as 
universal experience proves, it only intensifies the opposi- 
tion it aims at removing. Whereas, if rulers will only set 
themselves to encourage the national characteristics of the 
races under their government, particularly the use of their 
native language and the cultivation of their national literature, 
and most essential of all, the practice of the religion which 
their consciences tell them they must adhere to, at the peril of 
their souls, they are likely to secure that unity in variety 
among their subjects which is the best cement for welding 
together the elements of their States into solid wholes. It 
was a sad disappointment to many of us that Russia 
should have sought to suppress the Uniats when she con- 
quered Eastern Galicia. But we cling to the hope that 
when the war is over a happier state of things may prevail in 
those parts. 
S. F. S. 


“* BOCHES,” “ TOMMIES,”’ “ POILUS.” 

VERY cultivated language has its neologisms. One 
ice almost say that the more cultivated the language, 
the more irresistible are the influences at work which tend to 
enlarge its vocabulary. Civilized man, losing the simple di- 
rectness of speech natural in the rustic, seems to develop an 
instinct which restrains him from calling things by their ob- 
vious names. Invention is set to work, and by a process 
which is not always that of the survival of the fittest, certain 
new appellations catch on—first in familiar speech, then in 
the jargon of the newspapers, and finally in authors of re- 
pute who accord them the rights of citizenship and make their 
permanent acceptance secure. It would seem that the three 
words above cited which occur in almost every description 
which comes to hand of fighting on the western front have 
already reached this stage. But they are none of them ex- 
actly self-explanatory, and a note or two as to their etymology 
may not be unacceptable. 

“ Boches ” is perhaps the greatest puzzle of the three. It 
would seem to come from the form Aldoche. At any rate it 
is quite certain that for thirty or forty years past the word 
‘* Alboche "’ has been used in the sense of “ German " among 
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many classes of French people. Quotations, which we have 
verified, are given to books printed in the French capital in 
the ‘eighties. A correspondent of the /xtermédiare (Dec. 
10, 1914) declares that as much as eight years before the 
war of 1870 he remembers that at Metz the Germans were 
commonly called Aldoches, furthermore that at the /ycée 
which the writer then attended, the boys were accustomed to 
speak of a lesson of Alboche, or a professor of Alboche, etc. 
The form itself seems to be due to a practice of burlesquely 
distorting the termination of words when used in slang or 
very familiar speech. Of this many examples can be given. 
For instance on the lips of the people 


Bastille is transformed into Bastoche. 


Paris », Pantruche or Pampluche. 
Ami i ,, Aminche. 

Automobile be ,, Automoblot. 

Artilleur " ,».  Artiflard. 

Troupier ,,  lroubade. 


9 

Sergent (de ville),, » ergot. 

Even in English we can detect a similar tendency to re- 
produce one syllable and travesty the rest. A bonfire at 
the “Varsity is known as a “ bonner,”’ lectures as “ lek- 
kers,”” Rugby and Association football are respectively 
‘rugger ”’ and “ soccer,” and so forth. According to this 
theory, then, Al/emand was first grotesquely turned into 
Alleboche, just as the (Place de la) Bastille was turned into 
Bastoche, and then, in spelling, the middle syllable was drop- 
ped out altogether. The difficulty is that the word doche or 
bosch seems to have had a separate existence as old as, or even 
older than, Aléoche. Boche meant a rake or dissipated scoun- 
drel, and ¢éte de boche meant a German, a lout or a dunder- 
head. Probably the very existence of this word Jochke made 
the distortion of Allemand into Alboche the more acceptable, 
and then, as familiarity increased, the prefix was finally drop- 
ped altogether. 

“Tommies’””’ has recently been fully and, we may add, 
authoritatively dealt with in the Yew Luglish Dictionary. 
The theory of an historical Thomas Atkins who as sentry 
at Lucknow during the Indian Mutiny preferred to die at his 
post rather than seek refuge in a place of safety, seems rightly 
to be ignored altogether. Instead of this we are confronted 
with quite definite quotations from printed forms of which 
copies are preserved at the War Office and which date back 
to 1815. 
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1815 (Aug. 31). War Office Collection of Orders, Regu- 
lations &c. 75 (¥orm of a Soldier's Book in the Cavalry when 
filled up). ‘ Description, Service &c of Thomas Atkins, Private, 
No. 6 Troop, 6th Regiment of Dragoons. Where born. 
Parish of Odiham, Hants. . . . Bounty, £6. Received, Thomas 
Atkins, his x mark.” /did. 76 Clothing Account of Thomas 
Atkins, Private, No. 6 Troop, 6th Dragoons &c. 


Other names were also used to illustrate the manner of 
filling up these forms, but Thomas Atkins immensely pre- 
dominates. Thus we have 





1837 (June ist) Ainzg’s Regulations and Orders jor the Army, 
204, Form No. 2, No. 55. “Thomas Atkins, Serjeant, Born in the 
parish of St. Mary in or near the town of Portsmouth, in the 
County of Hants, by trade a labourer.” /did. 206-209. Various 
forms, all filled up or subscribed “ Thomas Atkins” who no 


longer signs by his mark. /did. 210 Character: ‘“ Thomas 
Atkins has been a well-conducted soldier, was wounded at ——, 


and has distinguished himself by several acts of bravery. Signed 
—, Commanding Officer. 

It is easy to understand how this use of the name led to its 
acceptance as a generic designation for soldiers in our army. 
The earliest example which Sir James Murray registers of 
Tommy, as opposed to Thomas Atkins, is one from G.A.Sala 
in the /@lustrated London News,July 7,1883, when he speaks 
of “ Private Tommy Atkins returning from Indian Service.” 
For ““Tommies” in the plural Kipling is quoted'1893: “I was 
with sixty Tommies———private soldiers, that is.” 

“Poilus.”’ In comparison with the last two, foi/u (which 
means, of course, hairy)is a modern word and cannot be traced 
to any date earlier than the present war. It appears to be 
a name which the French soldier has bestowed upon himself, 
and it was first introduced, so at least it is stated, by the men 
in the Argonne. Originally its meaning was limited to those 
who had been at the front from the very beginning of the 
war in August, 1914, and was withheld even from those who 
arrived on the scene of action a month or two later. Now, 
however, it seems to have become a quite general designa- 
tion for the French fighting man. Its adoption is readily. 
explained, as a French commentator writes, by the absence of 
all toilet which life in the trenches imposes. ‘“ We let our 
beards grow,” the soldiers constantly write from the front. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the popular acceptance 
of the word has been aided by the fact that in some rather 
coarse popular locutions abundance of hair is taken to be in- 
dicative of abundance of strength and courage. 

oo - 
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II TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The stress of war is teaching us many things 
amongst others, a truer notion of the meaning 
of patriotism. It is instructive and gratifying 
to see that the spurious “ England ueber Alles ” 
patriotism, so prevalent during the Boer War, is now much 
less to the fore, being mainly confined to a well-marked section 
of the non-Christian press. But it has not wholly vanished from 
other quarters. The other day a distinguished statesman, Lord 
Rosebery, gave his approval to a vile book, vile both in motive 
and method, called Degenerate Germany, the object of which 
is avowedly to foster racial hatred and contempt, and the method 
one which could be used with the same effect to the discredit of 
almost every nation under the sun, not least, of the British. By 
carefully parading all the evil and ignoring all the good that 
one can find in a country, it is easy to make it out a very pariah 
amongst the peoples. Doubtless, there are corresponding books 
in Germany written about France and England, but that does 
not excuse retaliation. The method is essentially a wrong one 
and can have no good result. The French patriot! who looked 
forward to a succession of wars like the present because the 
German race could hardly be exterminated in one, was speaking 
like a madman or a diabolist, and hardly less foolish and wicked 
are those who think it right or desirable to keep alive for genera- 
tions to come the hostile sentiments which the present generation 
has seen kindled. That is not the road to a permanent peace, 
a peace founded in justice. It is unjust to try to penalize future 
generations for the sins of the present, and so long as any one 
considerable group of people—the Germans in Europe number 
nearly 100 millions—labour under a sense of injustice, so long 
will the prospects of stable peace be precarious. Christianity 
demands that justice shall be vindicated and retribution fully 
exacted for wrong-doing. Nations cannot, as on occasion in- 
dividuals can, forgo their real and absolute rights. But Christian- 
ity also demands that the offender should be corrected, and that 
is not done unless he is brought to see the justice of his punish- 
ment. It behoves Christians to repudiate such books as Degenera/e 
Germany and such organizations as the Anti-German League, 
which are trying to bring about what history shows to be impos- 
sible, what humanity holds to be undesirable, and what Chris- 
tianity condemns as sinful, viz., the banishment of a whole people 
from the comity of nations for all time. 

It is quite another thing, as we showed last month, to take 
measures to secure ourselves in the future against the unjust ag- 
gression, whether commercial or political, practised by our 
enemies in the past. 

1 See Tue Month for February, 1915, p. 171. 
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Patriotism, therefore, does not consist in vili- 

The Basis of fying other nations or boasting about our own. 

Patriotism. The patriot does not love his country because 
of its greatness, its historical renown, its power 
and great place in the world, but because it is ##s. Other motives 
may give force to his patriotism, but essentially it is rooted in 
the natural instinct whence springs love of parents. Poverty, 
stupidity, ugliness, even moral defects, do not dispense us from 
the obligation of loving our parents though they are afflicted 
with those drawbacks. Thus it is the personal relation between 
our country and ourselves on which patriotism is founded. It 
is an instinct, the grounds for which are recognized by reason, 
which thus raises it into the moral plane and gives scope for self- 
sacrifice. And so an Icelander can be patriotic. And so could 
a Belgian, even before his country sprang to the first rank in 
moral grandeur, although, be it remembered, his progressive little 
State is no bigger than Munster. 

The real patriot loves his country whether great or small, re- 
nowned or obscure; nay, he loves it in spite of its defects. He 
does not conceal them through pride; he does not allow his dis- 
gust at them to lessen his love. How wonderfully the Christian 
patriotism of the French religious orders has blazed forth in 
this war! They might have said to the Government which had 
persecuted and proscribed them—*“ Do without us in war as you 
wished to do in peace”; but the idea even never occurred to 
them. They flocked back to defend their country or to serve 
in its hospitals without asking any guarantee of future fair treat- 
ment. And the minister who banished them as destructive to the 
Republic has now had the courage to become their apologist.' 

Nor is it patriotism to assume the inevitable mutual hostility, 
of certain races. The Greek King the other day spoke of the 
Bulgarians as “ the hereditary enemies” of his people. That is 
a phrase belonging to a backward civilization. Before Chris- 
tianity established a common idea of law and morality based 
on the universal Fatherhood of God, it might have been doubted 
whether honesty was the best policy in international dealings. 
But the moral law once recognized we have a standard the observ- 
ance of which by each must be to the common advantage. If 
nations find themselves always at variance, one or other must be 
pursuing its own interests to the disregard of justice. Real rights 
of the same kind can never clash. 


The immorality of exaggerated nationalism is 

False immediately seen if we transfer its principles 
Nationalism. to the family, to which they may be applied just 

as properly. A man has no more justification 

in saying “ My country, right or wrong” than he would have in 


1 See M. Briand’s letter to certain members of the Right, dated Mar. 29, 1916. 
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saying ‘“ My family, right or wrong.” Or indeed, for that matter, 
“ Myself, right or wrong.” There is nothing absolute about 
country, or family, or person as there is about morality. Two 
sayings of the Pharisees who committed the great crime of his- 
tory give us the essence of this vile doctrine, the source of all 
our present calamities. After the wonder of the resurrection of 
Lazarus, a miracle so manifestly divine that Christ's claims could 
not be honestly disputed, they said: “ What are we to do? If 
we let Himalone . . . . the Romans will come and take away 
our place and nation.” Caiphas pointed the way: they were to 
put nationality before morality, and slay the innocent. Neces- 
sity, he might have added, knows no law. Again, when urging 
their point with Pilate, who took a malicious pleasure in making 
them proclaim their servitude, ‘* Everyone,” they said, “ who 
makes himself a King gainsayeth Czsar.” In other words there 
is only one authority, that of the State, and only one allegiance, 
that of the citizen. Once again, they denied the absolute charac- 
ter of morality. The world is full of such Pharisees to-day, 
advocates of injustice in furthering supposed national interests, 
advocates of State-absolutism over conscience. 


We have to recognize that this devastating war 
is the result of the Christian powers abandon- 
ing the Christian standard in their international 
dealings and placing their chief reliance for 
peace on diplomatic action, which in many cases has been a mere 
synonym for a union of fraud and force. The system called 
the Balance of Power is a frank expression of this mutual dis- 
trust. It is the only possible substitute for mutual harmony and 
loyalty to principle. But it is a poor substitute, entailing colossal 
burdens to preserve a peace which can never really be stable. 
If this war does not restore or establish the reign of law in 
la haute politique, it is being waged in vain. How saddening, 
then, it is to find writers still swayed by the old mentality and, 
without any apparent consciousness of their immorality, repeat- 
ing the maxims of the ante-bellum, unchristian diplomacy. Mr. 
D.C. Lathbury ! notes that Dr. E. J. Dillon in a series of articles 
criticizing the Balkan policy of the Allies blames them for not 
hoodwinking Bulgaria by letting her think that she was to have 
Constantinople, and continues— 


Morality the 
true basis 
for Peace. 


I leave on one side the morality of such an effort on the 
part of the Entente Powers, because in matters of State- 
craft Dr. Dillon considers any reference to such considera- 
tions only worthy of a Sunday-school teacher. 


1 «* Clearing Skies” in Nineteenth Century, April, 1916. 
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We should have expected a more emphatic condemnation of such 
immoral tactics on the part of Mr. Lathbury. It is the views of 
the “Sunday-school teacher,” in other words, the ideals of 
Christianity, which we are shedding blood and treasure to an 
unprecedented extent in order to vindicate and establish. It 
is high time that Christians united to protest against the advo- 
cacy of fraud and dishonesty that characterizes journalists of 
the type here exposed. Between deceiving a State in peace and 
violating a treaty in war the difference is only one of degree. 
That honesty and straightforwardness may be a handicap,whether 
in trade or in diplomacy, is no reason for Christians to discard 
them. If we suffered in the Balkans because we disdained to 
play the treacherous part Dr. Dillon thinks we should have 
played, it is all the more to our credit. 


Th The credit of this country, however, is being 
e 


ie more and more lowered by the unseemly con- 
Conscription ; ce cae ; 
Controversy. ‘toversy, in and out of Parliament, concerning 


enlisting. As might have been foreseen, the 
Compulsory Service Act, which concerns only single unattested 
men of military age, is being used as the thin end of the wedge 
to secure the compulsion of the unattested married eligibles. It 
is deplorable that in this hour of crisis, anyone who has no justi- 
fying cause should hold back from his country’s service and de- 
fence. We have never disputed the right of the State in an emer- 
gency to call upon all her fighting men to protect her, and so 
we lament the defective patriotism of those who do not realize 
or refuse to obey her claim. The slackers in general made the 
Compulsory Service Act necessary. The married slackers are 
now making it odious. The resulting reluctance of the attested 
married men to serve is doubtless natural, more natural than ex- 
emplary. It makes the recognition of duty conditional—* I'll 
serve, but only if my neighbour does.” It bases itself on an 
assumed but quite mythical “ equality of sacrifice.” Obviously, 
there can be no equality of sacrifice in a call of this nature unless 
there is a previous equality of condition, physical, moral, finan- 
cial, social, and so forth. On the other hand, justice itself would 
seem to demand that those who refuse the most necessary burdens 
of citizenship should themselves be refused its privileges. Mr. 
Lathbury, in an article already cited, sums up a growing impres- 
sion when he writes— 


If we must continue to put up with [the conscientious ob- 
jector, by which, of course, he means the unconscientious 
objector] he ought at least to be treated as an alien from 
a Commonwealth the most elementary liabilities of which 
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he refuses to recognize. He should be declared incapable 
of holding any property or recovering any debt in a society 
in which . . . . he enjoysall its advantages without doing 
anything to defend it. 


Some people would deny the franchise to women mainly because 
they are incapable of bearing arms. They would, we presume, 
be the first to advocate the permanent disfranchisement of the 
slacker. 


The State has the right and the duty to look 

Compulsory after the public health. This involves war 

Hygiene. against the causes of disease, such as the exist- 
ence of slums, insanitary practices, excessive 
facilities for alcoholic indulgence, and the like, which notably 
impair the public health. Bodily disease is often the result and 
consequently part of the punishment of moral disorder. ‘But 
the State has no direct commission to teach morals: it can make 
the way of the transgressor hard only when the transgressor be- 
comes a source of public trouble or danger. Till some years 
ago, one had to be disorderly as well as drunk in order to come 
under the law. Now alcoholism is recognized as one of the most 
potent causes of racial degeneration, and the habitual drunkard is 
reckoned amongst the criminals. 

In pursuance of its hygienic duty the State is beginning to take 
cognizance of another racial poison which is more destructive 
still than alcohol. The Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases 
has recently issued its Report and revealed or made clearer the 
existence of a widespread and growing source of infection which, 
originating mostly in illicit indulgence, reaches in its effects many 
more than those guilty of its cause. The Commission proposes 
to follow up its report by an active propaganda with the aim 
of warning the community by lectures and pamphlets of the 
dangers to which this disease exposes them. Now, the moralist 
is necessarily suspicious of endeavours to abolish the natural con- 
sequences of sin. There is always a danger lest sin should be 
encouraged if ways are indicated of evading its physical sanc- 
tions. If spiritual ills had their inevitable counterpart in those 
of the body the world would be much better than it is. But when, 
not the sinner merely, but quite innocent people as well are ex- 
posed to an insidious and grave disease, as a consequence of his 
wrong-doing, it may become the duty of the State to take mea- 
sures against its spread and to provide for its cure, even at the 
risk of teaching individuals how to offend with more impunity. 
Everything, clearly, depends upon how the cautionary informa- 
tion is conveyed. The revelation of the possible consequences 
of a particular offence may make some people more chary about 
committing it; it may also instruct others how to commit it. 
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The Catholic Church, which has from the be- 


ee ginning made a special cult of purity, and has 
on a elaborated in her moral system the whole psy- 


chology of temptation, has always set her face 
against indiscriminate circulation of literature concerning sexual 
hygiene, and more especially against public oral instruction in 
schools regarding such matters. Her wisdom is proved by the 
disastrous results of lessons of this character in America, where 
latterly non-Catholic educators are beginning to realize from ex- 
perience what common sense should have taught them @ priori, 
viz., that the moral development of the young is not to be deter- 
mined simply by their years, and that holy things, like the pure 
souls of children, should be treated with reverence. Ina class 
of equal age but of varied precocity the same words may be a 
warning to one and a‘suggestion to another. No one has put 
the facts of the case more plainly or with greater weight than 
ex-President Taft. 

The pursuit of education in sex-hygiene [he says] is full 
of danger if carried on in general public schools. The 
sharp, pointed and summary advice of mothers to daughters, 
of fathers to sons, of a medical professor to students in a 
college upon such a subject is of course wise, but any bene- 
fit that may be derived from frightening students by dwell- 
ing upon the details of the dreadful punishment of vice is 
too often offset by awakening a curiosity and interest that 
might not be developed so early and is too likely to set 
the thoughts of those,whose benefit is at stake, in a direction 
which will neither elevate their conversation with their fel- 
lows nor make more clean their mental habit. They will 
learn all that is wise for them to learn through the natural 
communications of their parents and their family medical 
advisers. 

Accordingly, the Salford Catholic Federation has struck a timely 
note of warning in a resolution adopted at its annual meeting on 
March 28th, which ran: 

That this delegates’ meeting protests against those clauses 
in the Report of the Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases 
which recommend that instruction on sexual questions should 
be provided in every school, including evening continuation 
schools and training colleges, and in factories and work- 
shops. 

The Commission, it is true, expressly excludes elementary schools 
from its recommendation. As regards the utility and safety of 
common instruction given to older children, we may reflect that 
if detailed and accurate knowledge of the possible consequences 
of vice were necessarily a deterrent, then medical students should 
be the most moral element in the community. 

1 Quoted in America, vol. xi. p. 48. 
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We pointed out last month some disquieting 
evidence of the anti-national influence of Free- 
masonry inthe Army. Since then reports have 
come from Australia of Archbishop Mannix’s 
strong denunciation of the pernicious influence of the Craft in 
public and professional life at the Antipodes,! and many writers 
in the Catholic Times have added their testimony as to the exist- 
ence of the same pest at home. It is a danger which does not 
concern Catholics alone; Freemasonry is anti-civic in essence 
as putting the interests of a secret society above those of the 
State and destroying the very foundation of a free country—the 
equality of all men before the law. Even in the Argentine the 
secular Government has pronounced the Craft injurious to society 
and refused to recognize it.2, Bismarck and other secular states- 
men have left on record their recognition of its detrimental char- 
acter. Latterly, we believe, the Italian Government has endea- 
voured to banish it from the Army and Navy. Thus it operates 
to the disadvantage of all who do not belong to it, but it is 


1 
} 


especially antagonistic to Catholicism, to which it thus pays the 
compliment of recognizing it as the only religion that counts. 
The control of its sinister activities, however, as of the kindred 
association, Orangeism, is a matter for the State to take in hand. 
It is not to be fought with its own weapons, since many of these 
are essentially immoral. But Catholics have already in their 
own body all that is good in Masonry—the spirit of brotherhood 
and association for open and laudable objects. The more that 


Freemasonry 
at 
Home. 


spirit grows, the better; the more closely we can unite for the 
defence of our rights in Federation, Third Order, Sodality, Guild, 
etc., the better for ourselves and the community at large, for 
the only rights we claim are those of all free citizens, above all, 
the rights of conscience. 


It was perhaps to be expected that the foes 
of the Church at home as well as abroad would 
not allow anything so inconsiderable as a Euro- 
pean war to interfere with their warfare against 
Catholicism. After all, they must live, and if their livelihood 
depends upon their continuing their campaign of bigotry and 
injustice, can we ask them in fairness to give it up and starve? 
Yet we imagined that at this time, when Catholics are taking 
their full share of every national burden, the merest elementary 
decency would prevent any honourable person from doing any- 
thing to perpetuate those civic disabilities under which they still 
labour. But honour and decency are unknown words to your 
Protestant fanatic: he would sooner see his country injured than 


Recrudescence 
of 
Bigotry. 


1 See Catholic Times, April 7, 1916. 2 See THE MontH, Oct, 1912, p. 423. 
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Catholics righted; and so there is a rally to oppose Mr. Birrell’s 
modest Bill to remove one of the remaining penal restrictions 
on liverty of conscience still on the Statute Book. The same 
spirit urges the same demented bigots to protest against the 
Government’s recognition of the existence and status of the Holy 
Father. We can understand them feeling sad about it, for 
Luther told them long ago that the Pope was dead, and they want 
so badly to believe it. Their clamour much resembles that of 
the ignorant Chinese, who beat gongs on occasion of an eclipse 
so as to frighten away the dragon that is devouring the sun. Let 
us hope that it will have just the same effect upon the Government. 
Unfortunately the Government is fighting for its own existence, 
and herein the bigots find their opportunity. Otherwise, the De- 
fence of the Realm Act might be invoked to suppress them, for 
anything better calculated to prejudice recruiting or excite dis- 
afiection amongst Catholics than this belated display of intoler- 
ance cannot be imagined. 


An item in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
of for March 27th records that American house- 
French Mothers, olds have offered to “ care for” no less than 
150,000 French children rendered orphans and 
homeless by the war. This is on a par with the unstinted charity 
which America has already shown in regard to the victims of the 
war in Belgium and other stricken regions, yet we trust that in 
caring for the bodies of these little ones their benefactors will 
not overlook their souls. A scheme like this, as we have ex- 
perienced in the case of the Belgian orphans, might easily de- 
velop into a gigantic system of proselytism unless carefully and 
conscientiously worked. Catholic opinion in America, which 
counts for a good deal, would suffer a strong revulsion from the 
cause of the Allies if it were found that French officials took 
no measures to safeguard the religious rights, whatever their 
creed, of those hapless children who have no one to defend them. 
The Aulletin’s report says that “ Professor Laird, rector of the 
University of Paris, will have charge of the work of parcelling the 
children out to the various American Committees.” We pre- 
sume Professor Liard is meant, though he is only Vice-Rector of 
the Sorbonne. His name—he is the author of a book of moral 
instruction which wholly omits any reference to God!—and the 
alarm excited amongst French Catholics by the project suggest 
that the worst is to be feared and that the rights of the Catholic 
mothers are meant to be totally disregarded. Please God the 
energetic action of the Hierarchy may yet prevent this outrage. 
There are said to be more than a million French orphans whom 
the State means to take charge of. 


The Rights 


THE EDITOR. 
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III NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 

CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 

Apocrypha, Catholic teaching on the so-called [Rev. F. Gigot in America, 
April 8, 1916, p. 605). 

Christ: His human character a proof of His Divinity [Rev. Garrett 
Pierse in /rish Theological Quarterly, April, 1916, p. 184]. 

Dead, Origin of Devotion to the [G. Drioux in Revue du Clergé Francats, 
April 15, 1916, p. 136]. 

Faith: its characteristics of freedom and certainty [René Compaigny in 
Etudes, Feb. 20, 1916, p. 472]. 

Miracles and Modern Thought [H. Moynihan, S.T.D., in Ecclestastical 
Review, March, 1916, p. 292]. 

Salvation, Hopes of, in the pre-Christian world [A. d’Alés in Etudes, 
Feb. 20, March 5, March 20, 1916]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Luther: Protestant prejudices concerning [Dr. J. M. O'Sullivan in /rish 
Theological Quarterly, April, 1916, p. 164]. 

Pope and Peace, The: Misrepresentations of the Papal Letter to 
Cardinal Pompili [Y. de la Briére in Etudes, March 20, 1916, p. 818]. 

Religious Orders Bill, Mr. Birrell’s : Text [7ad/e¢, April 15, 1916, p. 498]. 

Shaw, G. B.—anti-Christian [D. Lord, S.J., in Catholic World, April, 
1916, p. 24]. 

POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 

Belgium: Cardinal Mercier’s answer to Von Bissing’s threats [7ad/et, 
April 22, 1916, p. 522]. 

Eugenist Excesses: the Birth Control League in U.S.A. [America, 
March 18, 1916, p. 544]. 

France, The School-Library Question (Revue du Clergé Francais, April 1, 
ge 7 86]. The War-Orphans Question [Maurice Barrés, /é#d. April 15, 
p- 161]. 

French Army, Catholic Generals in [P. J. C. in Studies, March, 1916, 
p. 118]. 

French Clergy, War-exploits of [ Zaé/et, April 15, 1916, p. 496]. 

Jesuit Father under George I., Letters of a [R. C. Wilton in Dudlin 
Review, April, 1916, p. 307]. 

Jesuits, Their Suppression in the xviii. century [J. Guiraud in Revue 
Pratique d’A pologitigue, March 1 and 15, 1916, pp. 686, 748]. 

Pope and War-Prisoners [Tad/e¢, April 15, 1916, p. 562]. Pope and 
Peace [S. Smith, S.J., in Month, May, 1916, p. 401]. 

Religious Instruction in Secondary Schools: current needs [M. Maher, 
S.J. in Studies, March, 1916, p. 44]. 

Rodriguez, Fr. Alphonsus, Tercentenary of [Razin y Fe, Feb. 1916: 
G. O'Neill, S.J., in Zrish Monthly, April, 1916, p. 242]. 

Rosary Origins: Genuflexions and Aves [H. Thurston, S.J., in Month, 
May, 1916, p. 441]. 

Sidonius. A versatile Bishop of the Fifth Century [Rev. F. St. John 
Thackeray in Dudlin Review, April, 1916, p. 336). 

Spain: Social action of the Spanish clergy [N. Torcal in America, 
April 8, 1916, p. 611]. 

Ward, Wilfrid: Appreciations [7ad/e/, April 15, 1916, p. 489: Month, 
May, 1916, p. 461]. 





























REVIEWS 


1—THE LIFE OF MONSIGNOR BENSON.! 


ATHER MARTINDALE is certainly to be congratu- 
KS upon the expedition with which he has executed 
his arduous and often very delicate task. The feverish energy 
which carried Hugh Benson through an amount of literary 
productiveness which fills the reader with amaze seems to 
have been communicated to his biographer. That the work 
has not been scamped every page of the text proclaims to the 
discerning eye. The harshest critic will admit that the 
biographer’s privilege of extensive quotation has not been 
abused. This is no mere /as of ill-digested extracts from 
a voluminous correspondence. And yet the text of these two 
big volumes, which a rough calculation assures us must total 
something over 300,000 words, was ready within a year of 
the death of their subject, and despite all the delays inevit- 
ably introduced by multiplex revision, formalities to secure 
American copyright, paper shortage and other such incidents, 
they were actually in the hands of the public before Hugh 
Benson had lain for eighteen months beneath the Calvary in 
his littlke Hare Street garden. Certainly this is a wonderful 
record, and it speaks eloquently both of the diligence of the 
biographer and the generous co-operation of the dead man’s 
many friends. 

There are exceptional cases in which one wishes that a 
biography could be written, or at any rate read, backwards 
rather than forwards. Hugh Benson's Life is one of these. 
The concluding years are so much the nobler, the fuller, the 
more interesting to all perhaps except the mere psychologist. 
No doubt there are personal friends who were so intimate 
with the subject of this memoir that everything which relates 
to his development will be devoured with avidity. But as 
one reads through the early chapters and catches the some- 
what apologetic note that seems to pervade them, admiring 
indeed the biographer’s skill in reconstructing a picture from 
fragmentary materials, but not carried onwards by any stream 


1 The Life of Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson. By C. C. Martindale, 
S.J. London: Longmans. 2 vols. Pp. xvi. 402, 480. Price, 18s. n. 1916. 
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of even narrative, one begins to fear that many readers may be 
choked off at the outset, or, at best betrayed into that per- 
functory perusal of more attractive passages here and there 
which is so cruel an injustice both to the writer and to the 
person written about. And this would be such a pity, there 
are such good things beyond, and the biography as a whole is 
so interesting. Strangely enough it is not in the Introduc- 
tion but in the concluding chapter that we find an explana- 
tion, a very sound and satisfactory explanation, which ought 
to be before the mind of everyone who sets out to read this 
Life. 


To make an epigrammatic verdict on Hugh Benson [writes 
Father Martindale] were, of course, impossible; and even the 
desire to try to do so must be quenched for anyone who may 
read the conflicting conclusions arrived at, and so emphatically 
declared, by those who believe they knew him well, and are, in- 
deed, worthy of all most scrupulous attention. “ He was a Saint 
of God,” one letter after another will declare: then, “ be sure to 
say,” one who has especial claim to hearing writes to me, “ that 
he was, anyhow, no sort or kind of Safnt.” ‘“ He was a Saint,’’ a 
third has said, “ but a peculiar one, a Saint of Vatwre.” He was 
self-forgetful: he never was un-selfconscious. ... “ He 
was above all things humble,” one after another writes. ‘And 
another and another that he was thoroughly self-willed, that he 
cultivated the virtues that he /#ked, “ having his sense of right- 
eousness thoroughly in hand”; he was most lovable when least 
disciplined ; “ he had the sort of subtlety,” a lady who knew him 
as few have known him says, “ which a child has in carrying 
out his own will whatever the rest of us thought or did. Whether 
we approved or disapproved, he went on playing his own games.” 

He was beyond ail else sincere: he was always dressing 
up. “ Write a whole chapter on his sindness”; “ the moment 
he was uninterested, he let you slide.” He was so gentle: he was 


so rough. ‘“ He was the ideal Catholic priest.” “‘He was simply 
Robert Hugh Benson.” P 


Obviously when dealing with a character so variously ap- 
preciated the biographer’s path must be thorny indeed. Hence 
we can well understand the decision at which Father Martin- 
dale arrived at and which he expresses in the following 
words: 


It has, therefore, seemed a duty to set forth as carefully as 
might be, the available evidence, omitting little enough, lest even 
one fleeting, yet significant expression of a personality might be 
lost, and regretting even what, in deference to the sensitiveness 
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of living persons, I have deliberately excised. Had the witness 
been more homogeneous, this book might—how pleasantly !—have 
been far shorter. As it is, in the midst of so many shifting im- 
pressions, I have tried not to judge, but to interpret—in part 
gratefully trusting, and in part guarding against, the bias of 
affection and admiration. 


In view of this declaration which seems to welcome all au- 
thentic testimony, we may record our surprise ex passant that 
Father Martindale has so studiously ignored the very clever 
and picturesque impressions already made public in 7he 
Guidebook and the Star. However regrettable the publication 
of that book may have been, we can detect nothing malicious 
or even depreciatory in the portrait there drawn, and that the 
writer’s opportunities for observation must have been excep- 
tionally good cannot be disputed. But let us hasten to add 
that Father Martindale, without recourse to such dubious 
sources, supplies abundant material for the realization of those 
characteristics which most of all endeared Mgr. Benson, the 
priest, to the thousands who flocked to hear him in the pulpit 
or the lecture hall, but who could never have known him per- 
sonally. It was his wonderful boyish vivacity and trans- 
parent honesty of soul which went straight to the hearts of 
his hearers. His eloquence had always the effect of being 
unstudied, as indeed it really was, and his impetuosity, his 
occasional stammer and even a certain crudeness of gesture 
and delivery added to the charm. It would be easy to quote 
a score of delightful passages from the pages before us to 
illustrate the radiant almost irresponsible boyishness which 
to the very last never deserted him. Here is one, taken almost 
at random, which gives an account of his reaching the climax 
of perhaps the most powerful of his novels, Zhe Queen's 
Tragedy. 


One day at the stroke of the luncheon bell, he walked into the 
Llandaff House dining room rubbing his hands with glee and 
in perfectly radiant spirits. “ Queen Mary’s d—d—dead,” he ex- 
claimed. “ She has been dying all the morning. Such a death- 
bed—really it’s too moving—quite tremendous—but I am com- 
pletely done up.” 


And almost always when he was in reasonable health there 
was a wonderful incisiveness and picturesqueness about his 
language, which, whether he was writing or speaking, made 
him really eloquent. Here is an illustration. After discuss- 
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ing the question of abstract morality as seen in the relation of 
the Beautiful to the Good, and telling his correspondent that 
he disagrees profoundly with “ those who say that what they 
think to be beautiful is bound to be right,” he goes on: 


On the other side, I am sorrier than I can say, and without a 
TOUCH of superiority, for the man who is led wrong by beauty. 
He is like leaves—-I cannot bear to see such a _ whirling 
fall; and how many there are! They fly so exquisitely on rosy 
wings so far above me; and then without warning they are in 
the mud flats. If only they will understand that they are in the 
mud, and that they are ugly and shattered—oh, what won't I do? 
—muddy myself, suffer shame—anything. But I despair when 
they insist on looking at their broken wings and saying how lovely 
they are; when they declare there is no mud, and that the mud 
itself is lovely too, and that it is better to fly and fall than not. 
to fly. 


And there are also all sorts of spiritual gems scattered up 
and down in this book for those who will take the trouble to 
collect them. Here is a word written at the beginning of the 
present war to a penitent who “ frankly hated the prospect ” 
of enlisting for the Front: 


Renounce your will to God with the express contemplation of 
having to go to be killed. It sounds a brutal thing to say, but 
I am sure it is the only thing to do. Face it out in its worst 
aspect: make yourself see it all: and then remember that God 
and Heaven remain; and that there is no evil except in being 
separated from Him. 


But there are perhaps no pages in this most stimulating 
book which will be read with more sympathy than those which 
describe the relations between Hugh Benson and his mother. 
The position is almost an unique one. Rarely indeed can it 
happen that a mother is called upon to collaborate in her 
own son’s biography. Father Martindale with admirable deli- 
cacy makes it clear that Mrs. Benson's influence has been 
exercised throughout in favour of a perfectly honest present- 
ment of faults and shortcomings. In spite of her immense 
tenderness, no one seems to have judged Hugh’s limitations 
more shrewdly. We even doubt if any Catholic has had a 
truer perception of what his conversion did for him than she 
has expressed'in the following words: 


He found a home where his ceaseless restlessness would be 
allayed, his tendency to change both allowed and restricted, his 
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mind satisfied and his heart at peace—a Hand always holding 
him, its pressure felt as protection not weight. His emotional 
faith became quieted and strengthened by the nature of the re- 
quirements of the whole Roman Catholic system, that it must be a 
Faith of the Will, not dependent on emotion... . As Hugh said 
to me when he came home straight fromWoodchester, “ I feel now 
I have a rope round my waist, and I can go anywhere.” So being 
satisfied as to his intellectual position, he could then live out his 
full artistic changeful life in all its fantasticalness and fascina- 
tion, restlessness becoming variety and change becoming move- 
ment; and the Great Rope gently making him feel it was there, 
not only as check, but as protection. 


Needless to say that in many pages of this remarkable book 
Father Martindale’s curious felicity of phrase and critical dis- 
cernment find abundant scope. We must not make any more 
quotations, but we may point to the long section dealing with 
Shorthouse’s John /uglesant as a purple patch which deserves 
more than one reading. In the discussion of the plots and 
characters of Benson’s own novels his biographer is less 
happy. Some of these chapters indeed seem rather needlessly 
tedious. Of misprints or misstatements we have noticed but 
few. Ferrida (Vol. I. p. 275) should surely be /errio/a, 
though even this seems to be an incorrect spelling of the 
Italian ferraiolo. Father Tyrrell (Vol. I. p. 219) wrote 
The Church and the Future not under the pseudonym of 
Ernst Engels but of Hilaire Bourdon. Also we may note that 
our author is sometimes rather chary of giving dates. We 
should have liked to know the precise sequence in time of the 
communications with Father Tyrrell, but no clear indication 
is supplied. 


2—THE ATHENA:UM SUBJECT INDEX OF 
PERIODICALS! 

NE always welcomes anything in the way of an index. 
Ge in very extreme cases even a bad index is better 
than no index at all. But it must be confessed that index- 
making is a form of literary apparatus in which England 
has not distinguished itself. Spasmodic attempts have been 
made from time to time to provide some such guide to our 
periodical literature, and English readers may benefit by some 
rather more successful undertakings of the same kind, em- 


1 Issued at the request of the Council of the Library Association. The 
Athenzeum, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 1916. 
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bracing the magazine articles published on both sides of the 
Atlantic, which have been organized in America, but the re- 
sults of this American enterprize cannot be considered as en- 
tirely satisfactory. The needs of the journalist who wants 
to vamp up an article upon a subject of which he knows next 
to nothing have been duly considered, but the scholar has 
too often been left out in the cold. The difficulty is that so 
many of the most valuable papers on topics which involve 
research appear in the Proceedings of learned Societies and 
kindred publications, and these escape the ordinary indexer 
almost entirely. The /zdex of Archeological Papers, though 
not very skilfully executed, was useful while it lasted, but 
even that seems to have gone under, at least no issue for 
several years past has come into our hands. 

Under these circumstances The Atheneum Subject Index 
to Periodicals, for the year 1915, which is issued, we are 
told, at the request of the Council of the Library Association, 
comes to us during this war-time as a very welcome surprise. 
The three instalments we have received deal with 1) 
“ Theology and Philosophy,” 2) “ The European War, 
its Economic, Political and Military History,’ and 3) 
‘Language and Literature.”” So far as a casual inspec- 
tion enables us to judge, the comprehensive plan outlined 
on the cover has been very satisfactorily carried out. In the 
Theological Section, for example, one is glad to find that 
such professional or quasi-professional journals as The 
Journal of Theological Studies, The Expositor, The Fccle- 
stastical Review, The Jewish Quarterly Review, The Last 
and the West, The Tablet, The Proceedings of the Huguenot 
Society, THE MONTH, Folk Lore, etc., have been systematic- 
ally dépouillés. This is a feature which we do not find 
in any of the American indexes. Of course it would be pos- 
sible to add to the number of periodicals included. Both the 
Guardian, for example, and the Church Times occasionally 
contain articles, say upon liturgical questions, of more than 
ephemeral interest, but neither is mentioned in the list 
before us. So, also, the /risk Ecclesiastical Record and 
the /rish Theological Quarterly, representative as they are 
of the scholarship of Maynooth, ought not to be omitted. 
Again, in the War Section it is not easy to understand 
why the Westminster Gazette and the Daily Chronicle figure 
in the list, while the Daily Telegraph and the Pall Mall 
Gazette do not, or why the S/ectator articles are referred to 
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ten times as often as those of the Saturday Review. All the 
same we fully recognize the difficulties of making a 
selection, and we are so convinced that in their matter Ze 
mieux is apt to be the exnemi du bien that we hesitate to 
recommend even the addition of a single journal to the 
copious materials already provided. As an illustration of the 
practical utility of the work we might point to the very satis- 
factory bibliography of recent Shakespeare literature which 
is to be found in the “ Language and Literature ”’ section. 


3—SAINT CATHERINE OF SIENA! 
ers are several good English Lives of St. Catherine 


of Siena already, the principal among which are Miss 
Drane’s, published some thirty years ago, which is perhaps 
the most complete and fully documented of them all, and is 
certainly the most discerning in its treatment of the Saint’s 
deep spirituality; Mr. Edmund Gardner's, which sets itself to 
study her specially in her relation to the religious literature 
and history of Italy and her time; and that by “the author of 
Mademoiselle Mori,” which, though not entirely in sympathy 
with Catholic feeling, is exceedingly good and practical. 
This good supply of previously existing Lives might have 
deterred Miss Antony from attempting another, but with her 
attraction for all that appertains to St. Dominic, it is not 
surprising that she should have come under the fascination of 
the beata popolana of Siena, and have wished to make a contri- 
bution of her own towards the spreading of her fame. 
Accordingly she has written this present Life with the 
purpose, without wishing to compete with longer and fuller 
Lives, to ‘‘ present, as simply and intelligibly as possible, with 
as little historical elaboration as may be, the Life of the great 
Dominican Tertiary mystic of the Quattrocento who was at the 
same time one of the most important political figures of her 
day, and in such a way that no one aspect of her career obscures 
another.”” Having this confined scope this little volume 
avoids unnecessary details, and refers for the needful biblio- 
graphical matter to Miss Drane’s and Mr. Gardner’s works 


1 Her Life and Times. By C. M. Antony. Edited by Father Bede 
Jarrett, O.P. With a Preface by Father Thomas Schwertner, O.P. 
London: Burns and Oates, Ltd. Pp. xix, 280. Price, 6s. net. 1915. 
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It purports to be based mainly on the Legenda of Fra 
Raimondi of Capua, St. Catherine’s chief spiritual director, 
on the Contestationes of those who during life were in intimate 
contact with her, which were collected by the Processus held 
at Venice in 1411, on her own letters, 400 or so of which have 
been preserved, and lastly on the Dialogue she wrote in 1378, 
which contains her exposition of her mystical experiences. 
Miss Antony has consulted chiefly the published works of 
others who have been able to cast on their meaning the light 
gathered from other Quattrocento sources, nor was more 
required of the writer of a short popular work. One regrets 
that she has not furnished us with an Index, or at least with 
a more detailed Table of Contents, but the get-up of the book 
is in the very best style of the publishers and of the Garden 
City Press, which has printed it for them. And the story 
is well written and full of instruction for those—and there 
should be many of them—who wish to be introduced to the 
life of one of the most interesting and marvellous of the 
saints. 

St. Catherine’s life is notable in three ways, in the formation 
and development of her personal sanctity; in the work for 
souls to which she was inspired to devote herself, a category in 
which must be included the work she was raised up to do for 
the Apostolic See at a time when it was passing through one 
of the most serious crises of its long history; and lastly for 
her deep insight into the mysterious ways of ,the higher 
spirituality. And what is so remarkable in her full career 
is that she died, when she was only just out of her youth, 
at the early age of thirty-three. Moreover her embassy 
from Siena to Avignon, when she succeeded in encouraging 
Gregory XI. to abandon Avignon and return to Rome, was 
accomplished when she was only twenty-nine. In her child- 
hood she was drawn to prayer and solitude. On one occasion 
she thought to take up her abode in a cave near the town, 
that she might give all her mind to God alone. According 
to the custom of the time her parents proposed to give her 
in marriage to a young man of their choice, and submitted 
her to cruel vexation that they might bend her to their will. 
Her resistance was determined but animated by a beautiful 
spirit of obedience which at length overcame their opposition, 
for they were truly God-fearing people and had no wish to 
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interfere with the purpose of God in regard totheir child. Still 
they found her hard to understand, and the story of their 
anxiety lest by her strange mortifications and severe penances 
she should destroy her health makes beautiful reading. This 
indeed she had in common with most of those who have been 
called to sanctity in their early youth. What was less usual 
was her singular power of winning over others for the good 
of their souls from the time when she attained her twentieth 
year, and received a special call to work for the conversion 
of souls, and the reconciliation of enemies, then so much 
needed in the cities of North Italy. The author gives several 
touching instances of this, but the most notable instances of 
all belong to the period of her stay at Avignon, where she 
was sent by the Florentines to negotiate a restoration of peace 
between the Pope and their rebellious city. It was certainly 
an unusual thing which might call for explanation that a 
young girl in her twenties should be chosen for such an 
important embassy. It was indeed pressed upon Gregory by 
many of his advisers that to allow himself to be led by sucha 
person was unworthy of his position and likely to commit him 
to disastrous courses. But Gregory was deeply impressed by 
her personality and became convinced that she was a saint 
with a mission to him that really came from on high, and one 
cannot wonder. Others at his suggestion, or of their own 
initiative, approached her, firmly persuaded that she was a 
mere enthusiast who needed to be reminded of the proprieties 
of her sex and condition. But they all came away confounded 
by the wise and prudent answers they had received. 

It was the same with Urban VI. after his election. She saw 
his faults and did not shrink from warning him of the injury he 
was doing to the Church by his precipitancy and want of tact; 
and he, restive to criticism as he was by nature, took it all 
well from her. We must put it down also to her spiritual 
intuition, or rather to the divine lights she received, that she 
expressed herself so confidently as to the validity of Urban’s 
election. And here we must note that Miss Antony fails to 
understand the true difficulty which underlay the controversy 
whether Urban or Robert of Geneva was the true Pope. For 
our part we cannot but think that Urban was, but it does not 
settle the question to say that those who eventually elected 
the latter were all actuated by unworthy motives. It is not 
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certain that all were. Pedro de Luna, though afterwards 
when in a false position he acted badly, was probably a 
conscientious man at the time of the election of 1378. But 
there was a canon law difficulty based on the title De iis que 
vi et metu fiunt in the First Book of Gregory IX.’s Decretals. 








SHORT NOTICES 


DEVOTIONAL. 





FURTHER volume of the “ Angelus ” series is of a somewhat novel 

type. The anonymous “Nun of Tyburn Convent” who gives us At 
the Feet of the King of Martyrs, has compiled her series of twelve medita- 
tions almost entirely from the recorded words or the writings of the English 
Martyrs, especially those of Tyburn. The result is a book of quite unusual 
worth and interest, equally for its own sake and for its associations. As 
Dom Bede Camm points out in his preface, we need in this time of anxiety to 
learn to pray, and we need intercessors with God. This little volume, at 
once of sweetness and of strength, will greatly help towards both ends. 

Also from Messrs. Washbourne comes a rather larger volume, costing 
2s. net, in which the Passionist, Father Philip Coghlan, gives a clear and 
continuous narrative of The Passion and Death of Jesus, following almost 
exclusively the Gospel story, without either extraneous additions or much in 
the way of devotional comment. The work is very well done, on a basis of 
sound scholarship and in a spirit of deep devotion, and will meet, we are 
sure, the needs of a large audience for whom the extended works of Fathers 
Coleridge and Gallwey are less suitable. 

We have space barely to mention some volumes specially suitable for 
May which have reached us from M. Lethielleux of Paris. La Vie de la 
trés Sainte Vierge (price, 2.25 fr.), by Canon J. Millot of Versailles, is 
arranged in thirty-two readings for use during the month and furnished 
with illustrative anecdotes. 

A similar division has been made of the contents of Marie et les Eprouvés 
de la Guerre (price, 2.50 fr.), by M. PAbbé R. Portehault, but in this case 
where the incidents of our Lady’s life are paralleled by the daily happenings 
in war-ravaged France, the Azstozres are of actual occurrences, which indi- 
cates that the author is speaking of his experiences. 

The author of Le Montie du Calvaire, which has reached its twentieth 
edition, Pére Louis Perroy, has written a complement to that popular work 
in L’Humble Vierge Marie (price, 3.75 fr.). It is a series of thoughtful and 
pious reflections on the mysteries of Mary’s life, with apt applications to the 
trials of the ordinary Christian. 


LITURGICAL. 


Messrs. Burns and Oates’ long-heralded edition of The Day Hours of the 
Church has now reached us. The Catholic public has probably by this 
time become so amply informed of its merits that we need say little about 
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them. Indeed the plain facts are quite enough—that we have here for six 
shillings, in a volume small enough for the pocket yet consisting of 1034 
pages, the whole Day Office, rubricated, in paralleled Latin and English, 
with 41 introductory pages of Kalendar and the like, and, as if by way of 
bonus, beyond what the most exacting purchaser could expect, an elaborate 
Introduction of 33 pages, with a bibliography, from the magisterial pen of 
the Abbot of Farnborough. We at least wouid be the last to deny the 
publishers’ own statement in a covering letter, that the scheme of publishing 
of this book has been at once ambitious, difficult, and laudable. Should 
the edition, as we hope, sell out, the profit of five hundred pounds, which 
figures given in the same letter enable us to estimate, will never have been 
better earned. 

Many of our readers will, we trust, already have used the Holy Week 
Book, issued by the same firm in the same style at the low price of Is. net, 
with an admirable introduction on the Rites of Holy Week by Dr. A. 
Fortescue. 


FICTION. 


My Lady of the Moor (Longmans: 6s.), by John Oxenham, has had 
a rather curious genesis. It owes its origin remotely to his reading a book 
about Dartmoor bya living author who calls herself “ Beatrice Chase” and, 
immediately, to his becoming acquainted with the lady and her mode of 
life. Admiration for the book led to a greater admiration for the personality 
of its writer. That, as shown in her career and work, appeared to Mr. 
Oxenham so wonderful that he determined to communicate his discovery 
to the world through the medium of a novel. He is a veteran in that craft, 
and he has made a very readable tale out of, we gather, some episodes in 
his heroine’s past life combined with her present fashion of living, with 
Dartmoor in all its glamour for a background. That portion is very well 
done. Mr. Oxenham’s practised hand makes the great moor live before 
our eyes in all its seasonal aspects. If he had not long ago shown his 
power in other works, we should be inclined to say that he had studied 
Miss Chase’s books on the same theme to some advantage, for he views 
Dartmoor with her loving eyes and paints it with her vivid colours. Coming 
to the story itself—a criminal redeemed from a cult of hatred by the 
spectacle of a woman’s immortal love—all must own its nobility of con- 
ception, but one’s enjoyment of it is somewhat marred by the interweaving 
of the real and the fictitious. It does not make a perfectly artistic whole. 
If only the “‘ Lady of the Moor”, whose moral and physical attributes are 
described so ecstatically, were as imaginary as the convict, Ian Carrill, 
presumably is—but then Mr. Oxenham will tell us that he couldn’t have 
imagined her! 

It was inevitable that so wonderfully successful a booklet as Aunt Sarah 
and the War should have its sequel, and almost as inevitable that the 
sequel should not altogether attain the high level of its predecessor. There 
is no one in Who Goes There? (Burns and Oates: Is. net) to equal “Aunt 
Sarah ” herself, the evolution of whose character under war-conditions gives 
its unity to the former work. But in this the same shrewd and kindly 
observer traces, over the wider field of Imperial relations, the growth 
of an Empire spirit which is conscious of its mission to uphold justice, at 
home as well as abroad, and is humbly bent on fulfilling it. The highly 
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“literary ” style of Aunt Sarah becomes here sometimes too allusive, and a 
keen eye for merely verbal analogies is occasionally over-indulged. 

M. Paul Bourget’s famous novel of the War, Ze Sens de la Mort, has 
been very well translated into English by Mr. G. Frederic Lees under the 
happily chosen title of The Night Cometh (Chatto & Windus: price, 6s.). 
That in this form it should read unlike an original work is perhaps un- 
avoidable, for to attempt to transfer to another medium the delicate 
fragrance of M. Bourget’s prose would be to court failure. All that the 
reader has a right to ask—the faithful rendering of the author’s thought— 
Mr. Lees gives him. 

The discussion that has raged round M. Bourget’s book is reflected *n 
the minute and painstaking defence of it, against certain journalistic critics 
of anti-clerical type, which M. Michel Orcival has penned in La Critique 
littéraire pendant la Grande Guerre (Jouve et Cie: price,2 francs). We 
have not space even to indicate the chief divisions of this elaborate analysis 
of M. Bourget’s thought, but can only suggest that all who have been, like 
ourselves, at once attracted and puzzled by Ze Sens dela Mort, will find in 
it much subtle illumination. An interesting Appendix defends Mr. Chester- 
ton’s Zhe Barbarism of Berlin against the same representative of soz-disant 
intellectualism. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fr. Stephen Brown's Ireland in Fiction (Maunsel : 7s. 6d. net) is a work of 
immense research, embodying and developing an earlier essay on the same 
lines, but not even yet reaching finality. Its aim is to makea survey of extant 
English fiction with a view to pointing out where and to what extent 
Ireland, her fortunes, her characteristics as a country and as a nation, her 
religion, her politics, form the theme of the novelist’s art. Historical 
fiction has always been a favourite branch with English writers, and courses 
of novel-reading have been arranged which aim at conducting the youthful 
reader through the country’s records from Saxon times to the end of the 
last century. But Fr. Brown’s object is not quite that. He wants to 
present an adequate list for reference purposes, not to warn or instruct 
except in so far as the facts speak for themselves. Each book—and there 
are 270 pages of entries--is briefly yet sufficiently criticized, and a short 
biographical account of the author is prefixed. This carefully printed and 
well-indexed volume should be invaluable as a book of reference for those 
who have charge of libraries. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

Everlasting Punishment (C.T.S.: 1d.) by Father Joseph Rickaby, treats 
of this grave question, from the standpoint both of reason and revelation, 
in a sobéMand convincing fashion. The discussion is summary and does 
not claim to be exhaustive, but we are glad to see that the writer is careful 
to insist upon the bounds of revealed doctrine, and exhibits a wise agnos- 
ticism in regard to matters which are God’s secrets—the number, for 
example, of the reprobate, and the manner in which spirit can be affected 
by matter. He makes prominent, too, what after all is the most reassuring 
aspect of this terrible subject, viz., the fact that no one finds himself in 
eternal misery who does not recognize as a certain fact that he is being 
justly punished. 
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The Life of Caroline Chisholm (C.T.S. : 1d.), the “ emigrants’ friend,” by 
Mr. Anstruther, was well worth adding to the Society's edifying biographies. 
Caroline Chisholm (who died in 1877) was one of those God-inspired 
philanthropists whose careers prove that, in order to do great work for God 
and humanity, it is not necessary to found a religious order. 

No historical fiction has been more thoroughly refuted than that regarding 
Pope Joan (C.T.S.: 1d.); ‘‘safe in a ditch he bides with twenty trenched 
gashes in his head” inflicted by Protestants as well as Catholics. Yet though 
Macbeth complained “the time has been that, when the brains were out, 
the man would die,” that time never existed for libe 
And so *“‘ Pope Joan” wiil probably continue to enjoy a sort of immortality 
wherever bigotry is allied, as it so often is, with ignorance. Father 
Thurston’s exhaustive discussion of the subject will make belief in the 
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ls against the Church. 


legend impossible to any reasonable person. 

The little “ Series of Lives of Saints for Young and Old,” under the title 
of Standard-bearers of the Faith, by F. A. Forbes (Washbourne : Is.), is 
making progress. St. Paul, just published, is the fifth instalment, and three 
more, St. Hugh of Lincoin, St. Teresa, and St. Athanasius are on their 
way. St. Paul’s life lends itself admirably to the method which this author 
has adopted, that of simply but vividly setting forth the facts of the Saint’s 
life without entering on doctrinal discussion. The Life will be very useful 
for the young people who are studying for public examination the text of 
Acts or of the Pauline Epistles. 

The Catholic Mind, published fortnightly by the America Press, does a 
very useful work in preserving in an easily accessible form articles of 
value which represent the Catholic point of view, appearing in the current 
and ephemeral press or delivered from some platform. The last two 
numbers to reach us are The Church and Child Welfare, the title of which 
sufficiently explains its contents, and South America’s Catholicism, a very 
valuable collection of documents indicating the true religious conditions of 
that happy hunting-ground of Protestant bigotry, and incidentally exposing 
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not a few libels. ‘Thes€ pamphlets are paged for periodical binding, and if~ 


issued with an adequate Index, should go far to solve the problem as to how 
best to utilize the apologetic and antidotal literature that constantly appears 
in. the press and is as inevitably lost sight of. 

Quite a noticeable work in the way of social betterment is springing up in 
Cork under the guidance of certain Professors of the University. Two of 
these, Professors T. Smiddy and A. Rahilly, have combined to issue for the 
use of social students a ‘‘ University and Labour Series ” of pamphlets, the 
first of which A Guide to Books for Social Students and Workers (Purcell, 
Cork: 84 pp.: 3d.), by Alfred Rahilly, is before us. It contains classified 
lists under fifty separate headings, which should enable the student readily 
to get up the literature of any particular subject in economics. But the book 
itself needs a guide, for no attempt has been made to discriminate between 
the true and the false in the literature suggested. 
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